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EDITORIAL NOTES 


“THE Boys are at it again!” The exclamation was evoked by the 
Late Night Final. The expression Boys, I should explain, as used in 
a small group of the younger intelligentsia, has two meanings. In its 
first usage, which would appear to be of feminine origin, it denoted 
those serious, authoritative, somewhat ponderous writers who deal 
informatively with public affairs and didactically with literature. 
(They belong to a man-made world, as understood by Mrs. Virginia 
Woolf.) In its second and more recent usage it refers to those more 
boisterous boys who shout a great deal and strut about with flags 
and uniforms as their background—‘‘pom! pom! pom!”—the gang 
who follow Dr. Goebbels, Signor Gayda and their august chiefs, 
blowing their trumpets at the word of command to provide a daily 
sensation for evening papers. 


Tue ArT oF BEING RUDE 

I think it was the Boys who moved an American correspondent to 
write to me the other day, saying: “It’s a lunatic asylum you seem 
to be living in over there”—there indicating the unhappy little con- 
tinent of Europe. He was thinking of the fantastic, distracting noises 
that come to us day by day from the Nazi and Fascist propagandists 
and seem to have no relationship to an intelligent or intelligible 
world; taunts and menaces poured out in such profusion that no 
vocabulary is left to meet the case of avowed war. “ ‘Balderdash!’ 
say Nazis, ‘we want every Colony’ ” is the heading we read one day 
in an evening paper. We turn the page and read of Italians shouting 
“We want Corsica,” and incensed Frenchmen replying “We want 
Vesuvius”; and so on incessantly. 

It is altogether a new sort of mad game the like of which has never 
been played before. Certainly not among primitive people in other 
barbarous ages, for the self-protecting instinct of savages makes them 
as polite as possible to those with whom they do not want to fight. 
In disordered countries like pre-war Turkey courtesy was the rule, 
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since the alternative was likely to be a violent death. In countries 
where duelling used to be fashionable there was much punctilio in 
manners since failure in politeness meant a fight. Until recently the 
language of diplomacy was always couched in decorous phrases in 
order that words might not be added to other causes of difference. 

But all the traditions of politeness have been thrown overboard 
in the dictator countries, and a completely new and bewildering 
technique of international rudeness has taken its place. British states- 
men fortunately do not copy it, so the results are curious—it is as if 
an angry bargee were carrying on an argument with an unruffled 
B.B.C. announcer. 


PROPAGANDA 

In the useful series of Discussion Books which Messrs. Nelson are 
issuing is one by Mr. Richard Lambert entitled Propaganda. It is 
informative and suggestive. ‘Propaganda,’ Mr. Lambert remarks, 
‘implies the influencing of individuals without regard to their 
reasoning faculties.” And he goes on: ‘‘Propaganda is a kind of sub- 
stitute for tradition. Most ordinary people do not order their lives 
according to reason, but according to habit. . . . Remove or inter- 
rupt these habits and traditions and they do not revert to a process 
of pure rationality; they fall victims to another non-rational process 
of reaching decisions, i.e., propaganda.”” That is interesting in 
reference to the dictator countries. Italy, Germany, and also Russia, 
have abruptly broken with tradition. It is to a people who have thus 
broken with tradition, that the language used by the dictators is 
addressed. . 

Dr. Goebbels and his kind may have made a correct estimate con- 
cerning the kind of propaganda which will go down with them. Also, 
it appears, the dictators up to now have made a correct estimate of 
the kind of language which will frighten foreign statesmen into sub- 
mission; that they have succeeded in doing so is, from the German 
or Italian point of view, the case for the technique they have adopted. 
But where their propagandists go all wrong is in supposing that this 
technique can be used all the time in addressing foreigners, whose 
minds, still under the influence of tradition, are shocked and not 
always hypnotized by streams of violent words. The language of their 
propaganda ceases to be skilful in proportion as it becomes ludicrous. 
It discredits their case. Its palpable irrationality does certainly create 
fear, but this fear leads to determined efforts for self-defence and 
armament, which is surely not what the dictators want. 

In another book on propaganda, Propaganda Boom (Right Book 
Club. 2s. 6d.) Mr. A. J. Mackenzie uses the word in a broader sense 
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than Mr. Lambert, including the influences which appeal to the intel- 
ligence as well as to un-reason. In his view dictatorship “consistently 
under-rates the intelligence of those whom it has to influence.” (But 
in the totalitarian States the counter-influences which appeal to the 
intelligence have mostly been removed.) In urging the necessity for 
propaganda for democracy, the author points out that the democratic 
States cannot imitate the methods of the dictators. ‘““They will do 
their cause no good by dealing in bluster and bluff.” They must use 
more reasonable methods (including armament) to “bring home to 
the dictators the stark truth that war would be a suicidal gesture.” 


LIBERTY IN BRITAIN 

In Germany, through school and university education, through 
the Press, radio, films and to some extent even the churches, the 
ruler is producing the uniform totalitarian citizen. In Germany and 
Italy (as in Russia) the Government is the State. It would not be 
surprising if Mr. Chamberlain, face to face with rulers who have 
the whole machinery of opinion-making at their disposal, should be 
inclined to envy them this great advantage they possess. He has 
recently been reminded that in a democracy, in Great Britain, the 
interests of the Government of the day are not necessarily the interests 
of the State; that use of the Official Secrets Acts by the Government 
may in some cases be an encroachment on liberty and legitimate 
criticism and contrary to the interests of the State. Mr. Mander has 
courageously taken up this question in Parliament, and with it the 
question of Government interference with the Press. In the Decem- 
ber number of the Lonpon Mercury Mr. Elwyn Jones showed how 
much reason there is for being on guard against insidious curtail- 
ments of liberty, and the National Union of Journalists and the 
Institute, together representing professional journalism, have been 
expressing their grave concern, and have asked the Prime Minister 
to receive a deputation. 

To say that these encroachments on liberty of speech and opinion 
ought to be closely watched is not to suggest that Mr. Chamberlain 
has deliberately set himself to the task of destroying freedom of 
speech. But we must recognize that since the state of affairs to-day 
closely resembles that of war, there is a great temptation to apply 
some of the controls which would automatically be applied if actual 
war broke out. It should be admitted that Mr. Chamberlain, in deal- 
ing with the dictators, is in some respects at a disadvantage. At critical 
moments awkward things may appear in the British Press which 
from his point of view prejudice negotiations. But that is a condition 
of being ruler in a democracy. When the Government speaks, the 
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people, or a section of the people, will not always say ditto. But when 
a dictator speaks, the Press speaks with his voice, and the people 
say nothing at all; what they are thinking we can only guess. 
Naturally, even in a democracy, a Government will wish to persuade 
the Press to refrain from embarrassing statements at a critical 
moment. Such attempts to persuade are only wrong when they are 
coercive. But since there are so many subtle means of coercion 
Ministers are bound to come under suspicion if they try to influence 
the opinions of newspapers. Their proper function in dealing with 
the Press is simply to give information—the more the better. 


x * * 


The dictatorships have their propaganda. The democracies need 
theirs. But they should not imitate the methods of their rivals. ‘Their 
interests lie in promoting information, in disseminating facts. In their 
case the truth pays. Our Government will expose itself to vehement 
attacks if it tries to force its opinions on newspapers; but it has a 
right, and indeed a duty, to provide information and feed the Press 
impartially with as much as can safely be divulged, either through a 
Ministry of Information, or through the separate departments, or 
both. And I see no reason why a Ministry of Information should not 
be charged with the duty of disseminating the truth abroad as well 
as at home. But it should always be remembered that in the long run 
unadulterated truth is far the best advocate. 


‘THE FUNCTION OF MUSEUMS 

If all is not well with the museums and art galleries of this country 
it is not from lack of enlightened and indeed inspiring criticism. 
The admirable report of the Royal Commission on national museums 
and art galleries was well followed up by the reports of the Standing 
Commission in 1933 and in September of this year. Ten years ago 
Sir Henry Miers produced for the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees a report on the non-national museums, and this is now suc- 
ceeded by a second valuable report written by Mr. S. F. Markham, 
M.P. (Edinburgh, Printed by T. & A. Constable, Ltd.). In examin- 
ing the condition of the 800 museums scattered over the country he 
has set himself to discover how far they are fulfilling their proper 
functions—those of conserving objects of scientific, historical, or 
artistic importance, of promoting research, and of visually educating 
the public. A majority of these museums are inadequately financed 
and poorly housed. The curators are insufficiently paid and are often 
untrained. There is little interest among the committee-men who 
control them, and no supervision from above since there is no 
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authoritative central body. On the other hand the influence of the 
Museums Association and the Carnegie Trustees has extended, and 
the standard of curatorship is higher than it was ten years ago. 


& * * 


All that Mr. Markham has to say is governed by his conception of 
the part that museums and art galleries should play in the life of a 
nation. In his view they should be not “museums of objects, but 
museums of ideas, collections purposefully arranged in order to assist 
intelligence and reason.”’ Every town of over 30,000 should have ‘‘a 
centre to which all inhabitants can turn for cultural guidance and 
recreation, and to which scientists, historians or artists can turn for 
assistance in their special subjects—an inspiring museum or gallery, 
vitally alert to the requirements of the time.” He asks for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission on the lines of the 1927 Royal Commission. 
The suggestion deserves the strongest support. 


HuGu DENT 

The death of Hugh Dent, head of the publishing firm of J. M. 
Dent & Sons, is lamented by all who had the least personal contact 
with him. He was a good publisher and a good friend. He was 
practical in the best sense of the term; very wise; singularly humane 
and generous. He regarded the great business which he controlled 
as a sort of trust bequeathed to him. He felt that if literature owed 
something to his firm, his firm owed something to literature; it had 
acquired privileges in virtue of which it stood very high in the pub- 
lishing world, and he discharged to the full what he recognized as 
its corresponding obligations. Only a fortnight before his death he 
attended the Jubilee dinner which celebrated the fiftieth birthday 
of his firm. Few could have guessed from his manner that the end 
was so near. The goal which his father desired to reach—that of 
including a thousand classics in the Everyman Library—was then all 
but achieved. That still energetic veteran, Ernest Rhys, shares with 
the two Dents, father and son, the credit for that magnificent 
achievement. 

Hugh Dent by no means confined his interest to his own firm. He 
felt that all that touched the welfare of contemporary literature was 
his concern. He took a keen interest in the work of the LonpoN 
Mercury, which benefited much from his helpful advice and 
encouragement. He was the ideal publisher, active, sensible, 
unassuming, bent upon making his business not merely an 
eflicient instrument for producing books, but for serving the 
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POEMS 
By W. B. Yeats 
MAN AND THE ECHO 


MAN 


IN a cleft that’s christened Alt 

Under broken stone I halt 

At the bottom of a pit 

That broad noon has never lit, 

And shout a secret to the stone. 

All that I have said and done, 

Now that I am old and ill, 

Turns into a question till 

I lie awake night after night 

And never get the answers right. - 
Did that play of mine send out 
Certain men the English shot? 

Did words of mine put too great strain 
On that woman’s reeling brain? 
Could my spoken words have checked 
That whereby a house lay wrecked? 
And all seems evil until I 

Sleepless would lie down and die. 


ECHO 


Lie down and die. 


MAN 


That were to shirk 
The spiritual intellect’s great work 
And shirk it in vain. There is no release 
In a bodkin or disease, 
Nor can there be a work so great 
As that which cleans man’s dirty slate. 
While man can still his body keep 
Wine or love drug him to sleep, 
Waking he thanks the Lord that he 
Has body and its stupidity, 
But body gone he sleeps no more 
And till his intellect grows sure 
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That all’s arranged in one clear view 
Pursues the thoughts that I pursue, 
Then stands in judgment on his soul, 
And, all work done, dismisses all 

Out of intellect and sight 

And sinks at last into the night. 


ECHO 


Into the night. 


MAN 


O rocky voice 
Shall we in that great night rejoice? 
What do we know but that we face 
One another in this place? 
But hush, for I have lost the theme 
Its joy or night seem but a dream; 
Up there some hawk or owl has struck 
Dropping out of sky or rock, 
A stricken rabbit is crying out 
And its cry distracts my thought. 


THE CIRCUS ANIMAL’S DESERTION 


I 


I SOUGHT a theme and sought for it in vain, 
I sought it daily for six weeks or so. 

Maybe at last being but a broken man 

I must be satisfied with my heart, although 
Winter and summer till old age began 

My circus animals were all on show, 

Those stilted boys, that burnished chariot, 
Lion and woman and the Lord knows what. 


II 


What can I but enumerate old themes, 

First that sea-rider Usheen led by the nose } 
Through three enchanted islands, allegorical dreams, 
Vain gaiety, vain battle, vain repose, 

Themes of the embittered heart, or so it seems, 
That might adorn old songs or courtly shows; 

But what cared I that set him on to ride, 

I, starved for the bosom of his fairy bride. 
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And then a counter-truth filled out its play, _ 
“The Countess Cathleen” was the name I gave it, 
She, pity-crazed, had given her soul away 
But masterful Heaven had intervened to save It. 
I thought my dear must her own soul destroy 
So did fanaticism and hate enslave it, 

And this brought forth a dream and soon enough 
This dream itself had all my thought and love. 


And when the Fool and Blind Man stole the bread 
Cuchullain fought the ungovernable sea; 

Heart mysteries there, and yet when all is said 

It was the dream itself enchanted me: 

Character isolated by a deed 

To engross the present and dominate memory. 
Players and painted stage took all my love 

And not those things that they were emblems of. 


Ill 


Those masterful images because complete 
Grew in pure mind but out of what began? 

A mound of refuse or the sweepings of a street, 
Old kettles, old bottles, and a broken can, 

Old iron, old bones, old rags, that raving slut 
Who keeps the till. Now that my ladder’s gone 
I must lie down where all the ladders start 

In the foul rag and bone shop of the heart. 


POLITICS 


_ “In our time the destiny of man presents its meanings 
in political terms.”—THOoMAS MANN. 


HOW can I, that girl standing there, 
My attention fix 

On Roman or on Russian 

Or on Spanish politics, 

Yet here’s a travelled man that knows 
What he talks about, 

And there’s a politician 

That has both read and thought, 
And maybe what they say is true 

Of war and war’s alarms, 

But O that I were young again 
And held her in my arms. 
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OVERTURE 


By Mervyn Peake 


IF 1 could see, not surfaces, 
But could express 

What lies beneath the skin 
Where the blood moves 

In fruit or head or stone, 
Then would I limn the one 
Essential, and my eyes 
When dead 

Would give the worm 

No hollow food. 


If I could hear 

Beyond the noise of things 

Those happenings 

That stir the seed of sound, 

And know the springs 

Of Eden flood the round 

Chasm of my young shells 

And beat 

Old water-hammers on the hidden drums— 
Then would I know my music wells 
From the hot earth, and comes 
Astride the long sea- Preae 

Of man’s ocean. 


If I could feel 

Behind the slender 

And the lonely pride 

Of her head half turning 

In the candle bloom, 

Those wings Arcadian 
Whence this gesture sprang 
Sudden, a phantom child, that 
Flutter’d, 

Flutter’d and died, 

In the rented room . . 

Then would I plunder ‘beauty at the womb. 
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OVERTURE 


If I could feel 

My words of wax were struck 
With the rare seal 

Of crested truth, 

Then would I give bold birth 
To strong 

And quenchless song. 


Where is that inexhaustible, 
That secret genesis 

Of sound and sight? 

Too close for me, it lies 
Unexcavated by these eyes 

In the lost archives of my heart. 


THE MUSIC ROOM 
By Martin Cooper 


THE expectant silence of the vaulted roof 
Burns with a grave sequestered light; 
The windows flowering to the breeze, aloof, 
Suck incense from the summer night. 

A spare, sad, sculptured Virgin stares, 
Unseeingly severe, on the alien shrine, 
While evening’s miracle turns the chairs 
To scattered pools of damask wine. 
Suddenly alive with sound, the whole 
Room burns: its slim, hard bone 
Whitens and cracks, the very soul 

Issues in streams of molten tone. 

Wave upon wave of liquid flame 

Roll by the Virgin and are lost: 

She stands Immaculate, the same 

Beneath a second Pentecost. 

The blaze burns down and dies: no line 
Is charred nor changed, but dark 

And indestructible, the Phoenix shrine 
Waits a new kindling of the spark. 
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MEMORIES OF THE ’NINETIES 
TWO SUMMERS WITH CONDER 
By D. S. MacColl 


Your soul was a rare landscape, with a show 
Of mask and bergamask daintily plastic, 

Lute-playing and dancing, yet as though 
Sorry, beneath their dizening fantastic. 


For all in singing, to a minor key, 
Of Love the conqueror and Life the trickster, 
They do not seem quite certain-blest to be, 
With song so mixed, and of a lunar mixture. 


O calm and clear the moon, and fair and sad; 
(A sleepy bird ameng the branches warbles) 
The fountain-jets are sobbing, moonshine-mad, 
The high-flung waters slim among the marbles. 


(After Verlaine in Fétes Galantes) 


Mr. Rothenstein’s welcome book, The Life and Death of Conder*, 
deals with the summers in question, and there are references to 
one of them in Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith’s delightful Unforgotten 
Years. As those episodes have been thought worthy of record, I may 
perhaps be allowed to amend and amplify the story from a memory 
fortified by letters my sisters have preserved. Alfred Thornton, a 
friend from Westminster School of Art days, who was a member 
of the first party, and neighbour of the second, has also recollectionst 
of our stay at Ste. Marguerite. 

The name we gave to our settlement that summer (July to Septem- 
ber 1893) was ‘“The Grob,’”’ compounded from two names among the 
inmates of a little house on whose wall was the ambiguous notice, 
“Propriety to Let or Sell.’’ Our title for the second, at Vétheuil, was 
the ‘‘Abbaye de Théléme”’ (June to September 1894). Pearsall Smith 
only knew it broken up, and Mr. Rothenstein transposes the order 
and hardly conveys the lightheartedness of our companionship, with 
whatever rubs and strains at Vétheuil. 


PROLOGUE IN PARIS 


In May 1893 I was in Paris, where my annual visit for the 
Spectator was taxed by a second burden. L’Indépendance Belge had 
commissioned Besnard to write about the London exhibitions and 
planned that Whistler should do the like about the Salons, Old and 


*Dent. 18s. } 
+The Diary of an Art Student of the ’Nineties. Pitman. 6s. 
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New. By his desire the three articles were turned over to me. I fear 

the genial Harry, Paris editor of the paper, was distressed by the 

havoc I played among established idols. Among the newcomers I 

discovered Charles Conder and wrote lyrically about his painting. 
I quote from a letter to Miss E. M. MacColl: 


Paris, May 12, 1893 


THE vernissage was most amusing. It is difficult to say whether the dresses 
of the men or the women were more exciting. There is a fearlessness about 
both. The women are wearing their hair on their ears or else in curls. Mother 
would be completely in the fashion. One man had a little, tight blue coat 
with rows of numerous buttons and a broad, rolling collar; also an 
embroidered waistcoat, a head of hair which filled the space of three, and 
a hat to match. 

The beautiful models of Aman Jean, Picard and others were walking about, 
and Carolus Duran was as handsome as Leighton. Francis James, Adrian 
Stokes, Humphreys Johnston ran against us. With some difficulty we got places 
for lunch, and on one side had a wild table of Swedes and Norwegians, the 
Zorns, Thaulows, etc., and on the other was Zola with a queer family party 
and pale, twitching face. 

Next day, after another morning spent there, Pennell and I went to 
Whistler’s Studio. He appeared through a chink of the door with a large 
palette and brushes, and an air of being interrupted in a masterpiece. I 
looked at the brushes, passed my hand over them, and asked: “Are they 
wet or dry?” He stared, then relaxed into a twinkle, and set the door open. 
We sat there most of the afternoon talking; Mrs. Whistler coming in mean- 
time for some food. We are to lunch with them on Sunday. I found Whistler 
another day in front of Burne-Jones’s “Mermaid,” and we proceeded arm-in- 
arm round the rooms and finished up with absinthes down below. He pro- 
posed that I should become secretary to Pulitzer of the New York Herald 
at about £1,200 a year. I explained to him that I could not afford to earn 
that income even as the idlest of highly paid couriers. 

Another day Rothenstein came to interrupt me and take me to see Cushing, 
a brilliant youth who draws and has pleasing features and rooms. My letter 
to York Powell has resulted in a scheme by which Rothenstein is to do a 
number of Oxford portraits and Y. P. to write the text for a book to be 
published by Lane. Yesterday there was a lunch party given by one Richard 
Harding Davis, a superb example of the American Reporter. He entertained 
us with accounts of the time he spent living disguised among thieves, out- 
witting them and the police. Faure, son of the singer, was there, and he will 
get me in to see his father’s collection of Manets and other pictures. 

Last night we dined on the river at St. Cloud, and to-night are to go into 
the country to dine with Strong, of the Morning Post. Yesterday morning we 
looked up Lepére, the engraver, and spent a most delightful morning with him. 


After the appearance of my article I met Conder himself and 
took to his studio my friend James Legge, who made some pur- 
chases. I asked Conder to lunch the following day. After two to three 
hours of waiting, eating and contemplation I gave him up, but as I 
passed through the Place de la Concorde I met him, pale and apolo- 


CHARLES CONDER, AGED 25 
drawing by I). S. MacCo t, Sainte Marguerite, 1893 
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getic, on his way. He had feasted too well and long, on Legge’s cash, 
and slept late. We had many other meetings, one at the studio of 
Anquetin, then the young hope of French painting, who had antici- 
pated various adventures in the art which took shape later, but were 
disavowed by himself when he retreated into a severe scholarship of 
painting and a worship of Rubens. He was the son of a Norman 
butcher, magnificently endowed with a lithe, muscular physique 
and Michelangelesque front, a tamer of horses and extravagant lover 
of women. 

Conder, with less energy for work, was too ready a follower in the 
second respect, but when the master took the pupil away for a 
summer to Vétheuil he was a stern disciplinarian, who rationed 
food and drink, insisted on hours of labour and gave to Conder’s 
painting any bones it ever had, to hold up its colour. I carried off 
some lithographs, Daumieresque in style, to dispose of in London 
and make Anquetin known there, and for months afterwards there 
was a correspondence over an article Conder was to write for the 
Art Journal round drawings Anquetin was to produce, with some 
guineas for each from Croal Thomson. Anquetin was reduced at 
one moment to five francs, and Conder was always out-at-elbows, but 
nothing came of this project. Conder thereafter exhibited at the 
“New English.’”’ Those meetings culminated in the jaunt to St. Cloud 
by bdéteau-mouche, afternoon in the Park of the demolished Chateau, 
and dinner by the river. All the available English and other friends 
were there: R. A. M. Stevenson; Aubrey Beardsley in the first flush 
of his fame, with his sister Mabel; James Guthrie, head of the “Glas- 
gow School,” with the natty appearance of the excellent man of 
business he was; Alec Reid, the enlightened dealer, friend of Degas 
and Van Gogh; Charles Furse, Legge, the Pennells, Harlands, and I 
forget who else. Conder and I agreed to meet in July, when the 
picture-season should be over. ~ 


THE GROB 


In London Alfred Thornton fell in with the scheme and Litellus 
Goold, another Westminster comrade. Dieppe was thought of; but 
Thornton met Harland there, and they decided on Ste. Marguerite. 
I was greeted on the quay by sounds of tin trumpet and drum; 
Sickert presently appeared, and there was pleasant dawdling and 
sketching of bathers and their tents, a theme Conder afterwards took 
over. I quote from letters describing our setting out and installation. 


July 9, 1893. 


We came over here on Monday in a large bus, Harland, Thornton, and 
myself arrayed in blouses and berets, the wonder of Dieppe. We are quite a 
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mile from the sea, which is the only drawback. Conder vaguely arrived the 
other morning and passed through rapid phases of hating the place and 
liking it. Finally he sent for his things and settled down. 

You have no idea to what an extent Thornton is domestic and a comfort. 
He has a little red flannel housewife with thread and buttons and things, 
and mends-our clothes.* The Harlands do not appear till lunch-time. T'wo 
days ago the three Miss Robinsons arrived and we had to give up our nice 
rooms and go to the attics. Four rooms there open on a loft, and Thornton’s 
lovely indiarubber bath is kept there in the middle, and we have it in turn. 
He also has about fifteen hats and a gum-coat. 

Conder is an extraordinary being. You would hardly suppose from his soft 
appearance that at fifteen he had worked his way out to Australia in a sailing- 
ship and then spent years in mining-camps to learn surveying. At eighteen he 
edited a newspaper. 

August 17, 1893. 

How happy you must all be now at Pwllheli. I think the eveuing sun and 
sands on that coast have a secret which isn’t quite the same as any other 
receipt. Here, at that moment, we generally collect in the little garden of 
the Hétel des Sapins to consume apéritifs. It lies in the pine-wood a few steps 
from the door of the Grob. A romantic gateway without any gate gives upon 
a little lane. We sit in a vine-covered tunnel or at a table on the lawn, and 
in the rosy darkness the beds of white and violet petunias smoulder. On 
Sundays gay partic. come over from Dieppe to lunch and flit about in the 
sun like great butterflies. 

Of our party three have rooms at this little place; Conder, who has a large 
brick-paved bedroom that makes a good studio, Loeser, and Jonathan Sturges, 
a little, deformed American novel-writer. He has brought over his book, The 
First Supper, but I have not read it yet. It was he who told us on the day 
of his arrival: “I had a little mood on the road coming along here, but I 
hadn’t time to write it down.” Also he said to Harland: “Well, it will be 
strange if you don’t make something out of this milieu,” referring, we believe, 
to Conder, behind whom he sits of a morning while he paints. He was to 
have brought over a Chinaman to lunch one Sunday, of whom he was making 
a profound study, and he went off to Dieppe two nights ago to collect “types” 
and returned last night very ill in his stomach. 

Harland is also an American novelist and believes in “the light touch” 
and “‘a peculiar quality.” He spends his mornings in an attic in a large Jaeger 
dressing-gown and writes his stories before washing himself. At other 
moments he lights little bonfires on the garden walks and cooks potatoes by 
himself. 

Goold sleeps all day on the lawn under a sketching-umbrella. The “Baron 
Wybrow” (we have made the Americans firmly believe that Thornton is 
coming into a title. I heard them one day discussing whether it could be 
the Earl of Shrewsbury he was heir to) wears an enormous straw hat, a blazer, 
and a pair of flannel trousers much too short for him, keeps our accounts and 
oh a sportive hysteria. In the matter of painting I am haunted by 
a is poh on oe tea-party under the apple-trees of an orchard. In 
ae ge gp ‘Y Pare ace "ORO part, having a beautiful complexion 

' graceful figure. I besought her to come this afternoon in 


*He was also our efficient caterer, doing us f 


: 2 roud on it 
victuals, and drink, Madame Boudoux, a cook nee coer Sane ay ee 


tom the Emperor's kitchen, played up. 
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a low-necked white dress, which I hope she will do. At our last orchard tea- 
party we had a little mystery play of the Garden of Eden. Mrs. Harland, as 
the Lord, asked Adam (Conder), who hae suddenly turned rather shy, to 
show Eve round the garden. This was trying for me, who was hanging head 
downwards by my feet from the Tree as the Serpent, to whisper in her ear. 
Thornton with a broom p]2ed Gabriel. 

Conder had a dream cue night. He came to a place which he thought from 
descriptions must be Paradise. But the Archangel was sleeping on his throne, 
and his fla~ ° ..; sword had gone out, and the gate was open and the pathway 
covered with grass. He waked the sentinel and asked him how it was he could 
go to sleep, and he said that nobody ever came there now, or cared to get in. 

Conder, Thornton, and I with the Beardsleys went into Dieppe the other 
day; we lunched with the Sickerts. Walter has invented three new and only 
ways of painting and devotes them to portraying the corner of a washer- 
woman’s shop. His hair is close-cropped, like a convict’s, and his wife found 
that in the cheap lodgings of which he boasted the discovery he was living 
at the rate of 20 francs a day. 

My cup is only poisoned by various small arrears of work. George Moore 
writes to ask when I am going to review his book, which is another. He says: 
“I am writing the last chapters of a novel of 200,000 words.” 


Goold, son of an “Auld Licht” minister, was the most staid of the 
party. Harland had begun as a Unitarian minister in the States but 
presented, by the time we knew him, two other facets; that of a 
guide to Bohemian Paris for respectable literary inquirers like Henry 
James and Edmund Gosse, and that of a writer of sentimental short 
stories about American maidens in Montmartre after the manner 
of Howells. To one we listened politely after dinner. Conder was 
a mine for his curiosity, and he took a hand in endeavours to raise 
the wind for him. One of these had an indirect sequel. We had paid 
a visit to an unoccupied chateau in the neighbourhood, and round 
about it Harland wrote a sketch, which was sent, with drawings 
by Conder, to the recently launched Black and White. Whether it 
appeared I do not remember, but I suggested that what was wanted 
was a periodical composed of literature and of “art’”’ independently, 
such as Beardsley’s diableries: these to be paid for, as against the 
artists’ bad habit of letting their work go free, for the sake of 
advertisement. When he went to London Harland took this up with 
John Lane as The Yellow Book. The acutest of Conder’s embarrass- 
ments was when his uncertain mistress, Germaine, announced her 
arrival for the next week-end at Dieppe. We made up the where- 
withal, but the faithless lady did not come; and he returned, penaud, 
with empty pocket. Germaine was his real passion, among many 
caprices and two strong affections, and he was Des Grieux to her 
Manon Lescaut, thrown into the mud after grasping at her carriage- 


wheels. 
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I remember his vivid description of another woman who stood 
up in a café where the men had been talking boastfully or despite- 
fully of her sex. “What do you know of love?” she challenged, and 
lashed them superbly with her tongue. 

Conder, spite of a prevailing sleepy manner, had by no means 
the flaccid physique attributed to him. He was strongly built, with 
a force that came out surprisingly on provocation. One afternoon 
we had athletic sports, and among the events was a race. I was in 
good form, for every day I ran down the mile for a swim and up 
again for lunch, and had raced the Boudoux waggonette on the 
seven-mile course from Dieppe, using short cuts, and coming in 
winner by some lengths on the last long flat. I therefore ignored 
Conder, who took no exercise; but he came on with a rush and 
passed me on the tape. He was then, it is true, violently sick. Genius, 
with its reserves of energy, counts, and in his Chelsea days he tackled 
and held a burglar, not merely by the tangles of his hair, as Max’s 
drawing represents. The somnambulism broke up, too, when he was 
deeply moved, and then he had the ardent up-look of Keats. 

The summer was pluperfect and endless: apples reddened thickly 
in the orchards, and fields of flax burned blue, like another sky 
upon the ground; the corn ripened and was gathered in great stooks 
and thrashed by turning horses against the ancient timbers of the 
steadings. We had sports or ‘‘conversations” in the fields and 
orchards, and when the light failed Mrs. Harland sang in the little 
parlour; Conder chanted ‘““The Mermaid,” or “Wrap me up in my 
old Stable Jacket,”’ or Calverley’s ““Ode to Tobacco’; Goold executed 
a ‘‘pas seul” or gave us a mock-sermon, and I was called on for 
“Gastibelza,” beloved of Conder, to an air by Hippolyte Monpou, 
disinterred from my mother’s music. 

A most improper incident at The Grob, the disgraceful affair of 
a chocolate pudding, has been given to history by John Rothenstein 
but is exaggerated by the apocryphal addition of a knife. The story, 
cited from Sargent’s recollection, on p. 186, is also apocryphal in its 
first part. Lautrec got Conder out of his scrape by appealing to his 
kinsman, the Archbishop; ‘like an old goat,’ Conder reported. 

On the last morning I gave Mrs. Harland a broadside of drawings 
and verse, from which I take a list of the original Grobbites. 


‘ARLAND, a most reclusive gent, 
On literary toils intent; 

Yet would he, o’er the flowing bowl, 
Discourse of Nature and the Soul, 
And things less fit for the reporter, 
For half of. him was Latin Quarter. 
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ALPHY the next, uncommon quick 

At victuals and arithmetic, 

And with a taste both free and fine 
For turpitudes in turpentine. 
LITELLUS, oft in slumber laid, 
Would quaff his Eno in the shade, 

Yet nimble on his toes was he, 

Bit by the dance or frequent flea. 

Our CHARLES the next. You can but love 
That most engaging turtle-dove, 

To hear him croon an amorous air 
Through locks of honey-coloured hair. 
The PRESENT WRITER of this piece 
Was harassed by the Pots of Greece, 
Or did in the wide Ocean drown 

The unwritten article on Brown. 

The LADY REGENT of our band 
Controlled them with a gentle hand. 
Her dinners would have pleased a Lord; 
Her singing was the day’s reward. 
“Who's Sylvia?” indeed, we say, 
Commending her like Sylvia. 


EPISODE AT “‘THE FROG” 


In the following spring (1894) I joined Conder at a little pub, 
“La Grenouille,’ at Giverny. Logan Smith, Arthur Blunt and 
Sturges were there or thereabout. We bathed in the Epte, under the 
cavalcades of Monet’s poplars, and saw Monet himself setting off 
one day trundling a barrow-load of canvases, to snatch, in twenty- 
minute spells, the kaleidoscope of the sun’s turnabout. Next morn- 
ing I was taken to see the three Kinsella sisters, one of whom, Louise, 
had attracted the painter-eyes and susceptible heart of Conder. ‘They 
had the double social freedom and vivacity of their Irish-American 
birthright. ‘“‘Jo,” the eldest, sang; Kate, now the Marchesa Presbitero, 
dark, eager and fascinating, was a student of painting: Louise, 
golden-haired and dove-like but for sudden flashes, existed gently and 
murmured, in a low key, the “Roi d’Ys” aria, Conder’s favourite 
psalm. My week-end in the place was celebrated by a great excursion 
“like something,” Conder said, “that never happened,” on a brake 
to La Roche Guyon, where at an inn specializing in matelote, we 
dined and discoursed, returning after midnight with the project 
adumbrated for an Abbaye de Théléme in the summer at La Roche 
or other point on that stretch of the Seine, with its islands of poplar 
and willow, its white bastions of cliff, and obbligato of a road above 
the river. It was endeared to Conder, besides, from a passage in 
George Meredith and memories of an old love at Chantemesle. Of 
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all that and much else we talked till morning, sampling what of 
liquors a dusty shelf of “The Frog” could furnish. There was bare 
time for my early train, and I carried with me two precious silk 
panels, one of Enchanted Islands, the other of the Angel asleep at 
the overgrown gate of Eden. The second was bought by my friend 
Mrs. Napier, the other by Jane Harrison, who later commissioned 
for Newnham an Eve with the Apple, which the College, on some 
maidenish scruple, was foolish enough not to accept. 


THE ABBAYE DE THELEME 


In the interval between Easter and my return to Paris, in May, 
Conder’s letters had talked of obstacles to the Abbey project; unless, 
he said, I came as Abbot it would fall through. That was settled, after 
dinner, on the Kinsellas’ balcony, with fay ce que vouldras for 
license. I stayed on till others were ready, sketching and visiting. 
Whistler was painting Louise Kinsella through interminable sittings 
and rubbings out in the never-finished portrait which keeps a ghostly 
charm of her in the Tate Gallery. He did not relish that Conder 
should paint her that summer, in the apple-orchard, a picture also 
at Millbank. 

At last arrangements had been made, and I went ahead with 
Mrs. Blunt, who had to furnish a house from Mantes. The Kinsellas 
had another, with a long plot stepping and straggling down to the 
riverside. Conder was to follow with sheets (a very short supply) for 
the house he, Douglas Robinson and I were to share. Our landlord, 
Defeuille, a French artist friend of Conder’s, who had a flat above 
Degas’, was a highly skilled draughtsman and connoisseur of French 
eighteenth-century painting. 

Our house was a discomfortable place but for a plot of garden in 
which two hundred varieties of roses bloomed in close-set order. But 
we got in a barrel of Chablis and did not fare badly for meals, at 
which outlying monks joined us. Defeuille contributed a bottle of 
excellent Calvados. As a Scot, he explained, I must miss my whisky 
by the bedside if I woke at night. An inferior drink was added to 
our table by Rowland Strong, when he descended for a couple of 
nights. He searched the countryside for the vin du pays. It tasted 
more of farmyards than of the vine. 

My first care was to secure a craft for painting and loitering on 
the river. The best I could find was a very heavy but roomy punt 
which took the best part of a day and a morning to row from Mantes, 
since it was held up at a barrage for the night; a companion had to 
be convoyed across a narrow plank, with shaky posts and chains, and 
an eight-mile path struck across fields in the dark. Conder found a 
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second ark; Blunt brought a sailing-skiff from London, and in these 
we had a festive river-trip to dine at La Roche Guyon, where Roger 
Fry was staying, a modest youth, worried because his painting would 
never look “artistic.” Walter and Lucie Raleigh and her brother 
had accrued for the event, as well as Charles Whibley and Strong. 
The arrival at La Roche was epic. We flew a banner; huge clouds 
stood still as marble in the sky, and a great white horse with his 
rider was at the landing-stage. The embarkation after the feast was 
marred by comedy. Conder, making jealous haste for his coveted 
place, fell into the water and had to be fished out, thoroughly soused. 

‘There was a clause in the constitution of Gargantua’s foundation 
that none of its men and women should leave it unmarried, a rule 
some of us infringed. Douglas Robinson, an ex-naval lieutenant, 
acted promptly with the service directness and determination he 
had applied to painting; he became engaged to Miss Jo Kinsella, 
and they were married before our time was out. Conder did his 
best, but the lady refused a definite engagement. At dinner in the 
Kinsellas’ garden, after launching a dread warning to ladies unkind 
by reciting Campion’s “When thou shalt home to shades of under- 
ground” I innocently judged the air tender and propitious and raised 
a glass to the joint health of the pair. I was greeted with hisses of 
“Traitor”; my authority, such as it was*, vaccillated for quite ten 
minutes, and when peace was restored poor Conder became 
fractious. 

He was most disarming if he thought he had been at fault. He got 
up at break of day, bathed and fished and, with hair plastered flat 
about his temples, went round with his peace-offering. He had no 
success another year when he set up for once as a censor of morals. 
He rebuked Oscar Wilde, who was at La Roche, for creating scandal 
with his bathing-parties. Wilde came to him next day with a grave 
face and said: ‘‘I have just had a letter from Jerome K. Jerome, who 
begs me to see that you take the pledge.” 

I left the community in late September for Spain. 

Conder had determined to make an attempt on London and, till 
I returned, had the use of my rooms in Longridge Road, with my 
mother up above to look after him. When I returned he had shifted 
to a studio in Chelsea, and there and elsewhere we sometimes shared 
the sittings of a model. But I have told, perhaps in over fond detail, 
of two golden summers, and will only add here that our friendship 
remained unbroken and unruffled. In the later years family cares 
and distance made my meetings with him rarer, but it touched me 


*Car comment, disoit-il, pourrois-je gouverner aultrui, qui moi-mesme gouverner ne 
scaurois?”’ 
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nearly when a letter from his wife spoke of the “three or four people 
for whom he really cared,” and told me my name was one of the last 
legible words he wrote. As long as I remember those I have known 
he will be among them, ‘wandering as a day-appearing dream”? in 
the “dim wildernesses”’ of a world too difficult for him, partly because 
too easy for his will. He was never, as Mr. Rothenstein has been 
persuaded to say, ‘‘a snob,” if he did require, for happiness, a para- 
dise like Lucian’s, where the very trees would “lend their aid.” 


Drawing by CHARLES CONDER for Omar Kuayyam 
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GALWAY BAY 
By Liam O’Flaherty 


THE old man raised his stick and cursed towards the islands that 

were becoming round and blue on the horizon. Something flashed 

in the sunlight, like an enormous diamond, on the island farthest 

a the west. The old man thought it was an eye threatening 
im. 

“May you die without Extreme Unction,” he cried. ‘“‘Wink, you 
devil, for all the good it will do you. I have the power now.” 

Then he leaned on his stick and stared at the round, blue mound 
that was settling down into the whitish sea on the horizon, like a 
hen on a nest. The diamond ceased to flash as the sunlight turned 
yellow, throwing a broad shimmering mantle over the rocky isles 
that began to fade from view. 

“Hy, Brasil!’’ cried a tourist dressed in brown knickerbockers. 
“The land of youth! The islands of saints and scholars! No wonder 
we are a race of poets with such a galaxy of beauty. Look at that sky 
over the islands.” 

He pointed towards them with one hand as he gripped his wife’s 
arm with the other. The old man stared at the couple of tourists with 
contempt. Then he walked over to them and tapped the husband 
on the thigh with the ferrule of his stick. 

“Little you know,” he said, “what goes on there. If you did you 
wouldn’t talk that way. There’s persecution there. I’m a persecuted 
man.” 

The tourists stared at the old man, smiling timidly. He looked 
mad. They drew away from him. He shook his stick once more at 
the western island and cried: a: 

“IT have the power now, though. I escaped from ye.” 

Then he bent almost double, put both hands on the top of his 
stick and stuck out his tongue at the island. Although the little 
steamer moved on a perfectly level keel through the calm water, he 
stood with legs wide apart on the deck, swaying to an imaginary 
heaving, after the manner of an old seaman. 

He was eighty years old. Never a large man, he had almost 
dwindled to the size of a dwarf. It was a warm evening in early 
autumn, yet he wore several layers of heavy frieze clothes. His 
shrivelled head protruded from these layers of clothes like the head 
of a turtle. His fleshless hands were like claws. His face was the 
colour of old parchment, all except his eyes and his lips. His lips were 
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still rose-coloured, very pale and delicate. With his lips drawn back 
in an angry grin, two rows of perfectly even little white teeth were 
exposed. He had not lost a single tooth. Nor had his eyes lost any 
of their power. They were of a wild blue colour, without feeling, 
cruel like the eyes of a captured hawk. Unwillingly they were being 
captured by approaching death, while still in their prime. They had 
gathered into their shining globes all the wisdom and cunning of 
a long life. 

Indeed, as he crouched there on the deck, with his tongue stuck 
out towards the island, swaying, he was very like a disabled bird, 
spitting at its captors, with nothing left to defend him but his wise 
eyes and his lashing tongue. 

“What ails you now, Tom?” said a tall handsome man in a blue 
suit, striding towards him across the deck. “Why don’t you quieten 
down?”’ 

The old man straightened himself and looked at the newcomer. 
He took a little quick step to one side and then shielded his eyes 
with his hand, pretending to be unable to recognize the speaker. 
He wore a new black hat with a wide brim. The hat was attached 
under his chin by a cord like a schoolgirl. He walked around the 
other man twice, taking sudden little steps and peering from behind 
his hand. He moved with astonishing quickness and vigour for one 
of his age, especially as he was wearing heavy, hobnailed shoes that 
were several sizes too large for him. 

“You old rascal,’”’ said the other; “you are pretending you don’t 
know me, are you? Only for I’m a kind man and I pity your age, 
you'd be in the Black Hole now, instead of being on the steamer 
going to Galway with your cow.” 

The old man came to a halt and struck the deck with his stick. 

“Ha!” he cried. “I’d be in the Black Hole, would I? I dare and 
double dare you, Sergeant Toomey.” 

He put his stick under his arm, spat on his palms and then squared 
himself to box. 

“Come on now,” he said, “‘until we see which of us will take the 
sway with him. You're in plain clothes now, so you haven’t the law 
behind you. Ha! You don’t want to fight? You’re afraid of me? I 
knew you were a coward.” 

‘The sergeant put his hands behind his back and laughed uncom- 
fortably. A little crowd gathered on the deck to watch the scene. 
All the people were laughing. 

_ “Faith, he has you cornered now, sure enough,” said a thin cattle 
jobber, wearing spectacles and carrying a fawn raincoat over his 
shoulder. “Look out for yourself, Sergeant.” 
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The old man spat on the deck at the sergeant’s feet contemptu- 
ously. Then he moved towards the people and addressed them. 

“Huh!” he said. “They have fine courage when they have their 
uniforms on them, but it’s little courage they have otherwise. What 
do we island men care about the Civic Guards? We didn’t care 
about the English peelers in the old days, and we care less about 
De Valera’s Civic Guards. We are free men. All this belongs to us.” 

Here he stretched out his arms and waved them, back and forth, 
in a circle. The steamer was coming abreast of the Black Head, and 
the great circular bastion rose majestically to starboard in terraces 
of grey stone, that were slashed with the gold of the declining sun. 
Away in the boat’s wake, beyond the low-lying Clare coastland, the 
giant cliffs of Moher stood out against the horizon, their sheer faces 
made purple by the distance. To the west of the cliffs the islands 
now looked like a spear lying in the sea, a long thin frontier on the 
horizon. To port lay the Connemara shore, flanking the smooth 
water of the lordly bay. Beyond the shore the mountains ran undu- 
lating to the west, where their shapes mingled with the ocean and 
were lost to view. A fleet of boats with dark brown sails were crossing 
the bay, going towards Connemara. They glided over the sea like 
butterflies, seemingly without substance or weight, graceful like 
poems, tacking in unison, seeking the scarce wind. Now and again 
a black prow, rising to a puff of wind, flashed silver and shimmered 
in the sunlight. 

“All this belongs to us,” cried the old man arrogantly, “‘to us, 
true men of the west. We are a breed by ourselves. We are people of 
the islands and of all the land that does border on the western sea. 
We want no foreigners to come interfering with us, putting laws 
around our necks, like you put a spansel on a wicked goat. We have 
the spunk in us, and we’ll take the sway from all comers. We are a 
breed on our own.” ; 

He stamped on the deck with his right foot and then cracked his 
right thumb and forefinger in the direction of the sergeant. 

“Bravo!” said the tourist in knickerbockers. “We want men of 
that spirit. A wonderful race! A race of poets and warriors!” 

The old man now marched around in a circle, crouching, shadow- 
boxing, sticking out his tongue, snarling, muttering to himself; just 
like a disabled hawk, glaring and fluttering impotent wings at its 
captors. 

The cattle jobber went over to the sergeant, who was leaning 
against the rail. 

‘What ails the old devil?” the jobber said. ‘Is he mad?” 

“Partly,” said the sergeant. “But he’s not mad enough to be certi- 
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fied. At the moment it’s how he has a drop taken and he’s excited 
over a row he had with his daughter and his son-in-law.”’ 

“That so?” said the jobber. ‘‘I noticed some kind of a row on 
the pier when the cattle were being loaded. Where is he going 
now? A man of his age shouldn’t be let canter about like that.” 

“It’s like this,” said the sergeant. ‘‘All his children went to 
America, and then the youngest daughter came home again when 
his wife died last year. He had a fourth and a half of land, which 
he made over to the daughter on her marriage to a young man of their 
village. The old devil was smart enough with the agreement he 
made, for he didn’t make over the stock with the land.” 

“So the row was over the stock?” said the jobber. “It’s often the 
case. The old codger hung on to the stock?” 

“He did,” said the sergeant. “In any case, there was only a cow 
and a few sheep, and the cow was a stripper. ‘The young couple 
bought a heifer, and they wanted to sell the cow, but the old man 
took her from them and drove her to the fair himself. ‘The daughter 
tried to stop him. She wanted me to arrest him, but I wouldn't. The 
cow belongs to him by law. He’s entitled to do what he likes with 
Hers, 

‘So he’s taking her to Galway,” said the jobber. ““More power to 
him.” 

“Yes,” said the sergeant. “You have to admire him, and he 
eighty.” 

The old man had now gone into a corner by the rails and sat 
down on the deck. He pulled up his grey frieze trousers above his 
knees. He had another pair of trousers underneath, of clean white 
flannel, just as heavy as the outside ones. Long woollen stockings, 
embroidered at the tops, enclosed the legs of the white trousers, 
almost to the kneecaps. Iwo pieces of twine acted as garters. He 
undid these garters, refastened them securely and pulled down the 
outer garment. Then he crossed his little legs and took off his hat, 
which he placed upside down on his lap. He took a plug of tobacco 
and a knife trom his pocket. He began to pare the tobacco on to his 
palm over the hat. 

The cattle jobber approached and went on one knee before the 
old man. He doubled his raincoat over his other knee and crossed 
his arms on the coat. The old man stopped paring the tobacco and 
stared malignantly at the jobber, with his head to one side, like a 
suspicious bird. 

“Good day to you, my good man,” said the jobber. “I hear you 
have a cow to sell. Maybe we could make a bargain.” 

“You're ‘Timoney, the jobber,” said the old man. “I know you.” 
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“I’m well known,” the jobber said, “‘like a bad penny. I suppose 
I bought many a beast from you in your day. It’s hard for me to 
remember all the faces I meet.” 

“You needn’t trouble yourself trying to remember my face, then,” 
said the old man. “I never sold a beast to kedgers. I always went to 
the fair green of Galway with whatever I had to sell. Even so, if 
you had much of a memory, you would have heard of old Tom, the 
pilot. Maybe you’re not much of a man at all, but just a thin, lanky 
galoot of a man that thinks he can take a rise out of the old, in order 
to shorten a journey. Be off with you, skinny face, you with your 
pair of spectacles.” 

He spat viciously on the deck, right beside the jobber’s bended 
knee. The latter rose to his feet smartly. 

“Devil take you, then, for a bad-mannered old codger,” he cried 
angrily. “I was only trying to buy your beast; bad cess to you.” 

He walked away. The old man stuck out his tongue after him. A 
well-dressed young man, with a beautiful body and eyes that were as 
blue as the sea, now came over and sat on his heels in front of the 
old man. His curly fair head was bare. 

“Don’t be bringing shame on yourself and on the island,’ he 
said, ‘“‘by talking that way to a stranger, and he only making you a 
civil offer. What ails you at all?” 

The old man took a new pipe from his waistcoat pocket and sucked 
at it. Then he stuffed the tobacco from his palm into the bowl, while 
he peered in silence at the young man. Now his eyes were soft and 
tender. He scraped around the bowl of his hat, to see if any of the 
pared tobacco had fallen into it. 

“You're from the village next to me,” he said gently, in a low 
whisper, to the young man. “I know your father.” 

“And why wouldn’t you?” said the young man. “If you don’t, it’s 
mad you are and my father your third cousin.” 

The old man returned his hat to his head and put the strap under 
his chin. The grey hair still grew on his head as thick as sea moss 
on a rock in April. Then he put his pipe in his mouth and asked 
the young man for a match. 

“I know all your people,” he said. ‘““They are all good people, my 
treasure, except your uncle Tony. He’s only a middling man, 
although he can row as well as the next. But he does be seasick in 
rough weather. Neither is he a good man with a horse on the strand 
at seaweed time. It takes a good man in the icy weather to manage 
a horse. Your father is a good man with a horse and with the land, 
too. Why are you dressed like a foreigner? Are you going to America, 
my pulse?” 
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“I work in a shop in Galway,” said the young man ina shamefaced 
tone. 

“God help you,” said the old man, lighting his pipe; ‘that’s a 
poor way for your father’s son to be, on a neighbour’s floor, at the 
beck and call of people that are not of your kind. Anyway, blood 
of my blood, come down below with me, and I'll give you a glass 
of whisky.” 

He got to his feet and took a pull at his knitted waist belt. It was 
all the colours of the rainbow. He looked very tidy in his blue frieze 
overshirt, embroidered at the throat and at the wrists, with white 
bone buttons down the front and his sleeveless waistcoat, with grey 
and black checks in front and white at the back. 

The young man now looked very much ashamed, either of his 
mainland clothes and the old man’s consequent contempt, or of the 
attention which he was attracting in the old man’s boisterous 
company. 

“I’m obliged to you for the offer,” he said, “but I don’t drink. 
Anyway, I think you have taken enough yourself already. Why 
don’t you sit quiet and not be making a show of yourself before 
strangers?’’ 

The look of tenderness now faded from the old man’s eyes. They 
again became cruel and devoid of feeling. The young man had be- 
come a stranger to him, an outcast. 

“I thought as much,” he said contemptuously. ‘““They soon took 
the spunk out of you in the town. Be off with you, she-guts. Get a 
piece of sugar-stick and a rattler. Wipe your nose on your sleeve, 
you gelding.” 

He spat on his stick and walked aft towards the starboard lifeboat, 
which lay alongside the engine-room hatch. He was very bow-legged. 
Owing to the size of his shoes he had to walk as if he were pulling 
his feet out of a bog. There was a woman sitting in the stern of the 
lifeboat. He shouted at her. 

“What are you doing there, Mary?” he said. “You look as if you 
were hatching? It’s long past hatching age you are, I’m thinking.” 

‘The woman made a gesture as if she were throwing something and 
laughed at the top of her voice, musically. She was about fifty, but 
she still looked very handsome, with a long pale face and straight 
light golden hair that showed above the cowl of her grey cashmere 
shawl. She wore a richly dyed, picked out, red skirt, with a black 
velvet flounce. She was surrounded by bags of wool in the boat, and 
she did give the impression that she was hatching. 

“Maybe you're right, Tom,” said the woman. ‘“‘What’s taking you 
to Galway in this foolish way with your cow? I’m sorry to see you 
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fighting your daughter and she after coming from America to look 
after you.” 

At this the old man flew into a temper once more. He stamped on 
the deck. His eyes looked mad, and he seemed to be unaware of the 
golden-haired woman’s presence, for he proceeded to address the 
sea with his stick raised shoulder high. 

“She didn’t come from America to look after me,” he cried, “but 
to look after the land. I don’t need her to look after me. I can look 
after myself as long as God gives me breath. Ah! Woe! My two fine 
sons are dead in America, and I am left only with female things 
of my blood. This female thing that came back to me had to bring 
a man into my house. Now there’s a stranger tilling my sod and 
he trying to have the power over me. No man will have the power 
over me. I took my cow, and I'll sell her. I'll stand on the fair green 
of Galway, and I'll bargain, same as I always did. I gave them the 
use of the sod, so it wouldn’t go wild without being tilled, or wither 
for want of manure, and I not able to tend it any more; but I kept the 
power. I’ll have sport in Galway, and then I’ll come back with money 
for my coffin and my funeral and for a Mass to be said for my soul.” 

“God forgive you, poor man,” the golden-haired woman said, ‘“‘and 
you struggling with the devil at your age, instead of living peaceful 
and forgiving, resting gently in the corner of your daughter’s 
hearth.” 

“It’s my hearth as long as I live,”’ shouted the old man, stamping 
his foot. “Eternal misfortune on you, woman, for siding with 
persecution.” 

He walked away forward, brandishing his stick, while the golden- 
haired woman made the sign of the Cross to ward off his curse. A 
crowd of young tourists from Dublin came up the companionway 
just then from the saloon, where they had been drinking. One of 
the tourists, a wild young woman wearing trousers and a yellow 
sweater, had a camera. The group rushed over to the old man and 
gathered round him, shouting and laughing, led by the young 
woman with the camera. 

“J want to take your picture,” she shouted to the old man. “Let 
you all stand near him and pretend to be listening to him telling a 
story, while he’s pointing his stick at you. Old man, stand here and 
be pointing your stick at these people, just as if you were telling 
them a story. You look like a story teller. I’ll get the picture in the 
paper and send you one.” peat 

The old man snarled and rushed at her with his stick raised. She 
uttered a cry of fright, dashed away from him and caught the arm 
of a young man, to whom she clung. 
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“Shame on you, sinful woman,” shouted the old man savagely, 
“going around like you are, dressed in trousers, without good 
manners or respect for the old. If you were my daughter I'd lay 
a whip to your back and throw you on to the road, for there is 
the only life fit for you.” 

The mate came up and pushed the old man. He was short and 
bow-legged, with a hooked nose and heavy moustaches. 

“Be off now, Tom,” he said gaily. “Don’t be annoying the 
passengers! ”’ 

The old man stuck out his tongue at the mate and went forward, 
muttering to himself. 

‘Who is he?” one of the young tourists said to the mate. 

“Tom O’Donnell is his name,” the mate said. “He used to be a 
pilot in the old days of sailing vessels. There is no man knows this bay 
better than he does. He is touched in the head now, though.” 

“I think he’s a horrid old man,” said the girl with the camera. 

‘Maybe you won’t be good-tempered yourself when you are 
eighty,” said the mate. “You should make allowances for the old.” 

“Eighty!” said the young man. “Impossible! He can be no more 
than seventy.” 

“I’m over seventy,” said the mate with a laugh. “I’m from the 
islands. We are a different breed.” 

He uttered the last sentence in a loud arrogant tone, as he ran 
down the short companionway that led to the after deck. 

“Oh! God of mercy,” the old man muttered as he went forward, 
“let me die with my strength.” 

Now his face looked tortured. He no longer looked like a wounded 
hawk. His blue eyes were mild and wandering. 

“Let me die on my feet in the sunlight,” he muttered. ‘Don’t let 
me become a mockery for the wicked and the senseless. Leave me 
with my strength until I die.” 

He went and leaned over the forward rail and looked down into 
the hold through the uncovered hatchway. A dozen foals and his 
own cow were down there. They stood together in a compact group 
on the iron floor. ‘The sun was now beginning to set. Its light poured 
down slantwise into the hold, gilding the rusty iron of the walls 
and the backs of the animals. The sun’s shadows shifted with the 
movement of the boat, moving back and forth over the backs of the 
animals, as if a loving, merciful spirit were drawing a golden cloak, 
caressingly, over them, to cheer their captivity. 

The old man was so small that his chin barely reached the top of 
the rail. He had to put his hands on the rail under his chin and 
strain his back in order to look down at the animals. He began to 
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make inarticulate sounds, beating his tongue against the roof of his 
mouth. ‘They had been standing with drooping heads, without move- 
ment, but they raised their heads and moved their ears forward on 
hearing the old man’s voice. One of the foals whinnied. He began 
to tap the iron deck, stepping backwards, making sharp, wooden 
sounds with his unshod hooves. Suddenly, as he moved backwards, 
his hind hoof struck a loose iron bar that lay on the deck. He struck 
one end, and the other end was levered into the air. It fell back 
again with a loud, ‘ringing sound that re-echoed through the 
hold. 

Immediately the foals and the cow ran about excitedly, snorting 
in terror. ‘The old man now raised his voice and spoke to them 
articulately. 

“Don’t be afraid, ye lovely things,” he cried. ‘‘Preoil! Ye silken 
lovely things. ‘There’s no harm coming to ye. Old woman, you should 
have more sense than to be capering with young foals. Be sensible, 
old cow. Stand still there and be easy. Préoil, ye lovely darlings.” 

The foals grew calm once more and stood together in a compact 
group. The cow now stood a little in front of them, with her head 
thrust forward anxiously. Her flanks heaved. A long wisp of foam 
reached from her lower jaw to the deck. One of the foals arched his 
glossy black tail above his dark brown back, thrust forth his tapering 
graceful neck and smelt the cow’s red flank. The flank shuddered. 
The foal hurriedly withdrew his neck and arched it stiffly, staring 
with distended nostrils. The cow swung her head and licked her 
flank savagely. The wisp of froth leaped from her jaw on to the 
foal’s back. The foal shuddered all over his body. 

“Ah! Ye lovely creatures,” cried the old man tenderly. “I pity ye 
down there, instead of being running in the lovely little glens where 
the grass is sweet. Ah! They’ll put a halter on ye now and make ye 
carry loads. Or maybe it’s lovely ladies ye'll be carrying on your 
backs. God bless ye, anyway, for ye are lovely things. But you, my 
poor old woman, what in the name of God is going to become of 
you? You are like myself now, without home or company. God 
bless ye. God bless ye.” 

He made the sign of the Cross over the animals and turned away. 
The steamer was now approaching the town. On either side the long 
arms of the bay drew near. The land assumed shape and colour. The 
dying sunlight still shone faintly on the yellow houses and the russet 
autumn woods of Barna. Straight ahead the ancient town was still 
a grey mass, covered with a soft dreamy light, as if it lay in sleep. A 
multitude of dark brown sails and little black hulks, Connemara 
boats, dotted the white water. A giant liner lay anchored ahead, the 
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smoke from her painted funnels making an ugly stain on the clear 
sky, as it surged upwards uncleanly, in billowing waves, like the foul 
eruption from a wound. A beautiful yacht, outward bound, went 
sailing by them, all in white, like a bride on her honeymoon. She 
rode westwards, towards the horizon, where the globe of the setting 
sun was growing white as it sank into the sea. 

“Hey! By the book!” cried the old man, clicking his teeth. “Oh! 
You lovely thing!” 

He danced on the deck like a child and waved both hands towards 
the yacht. He tipped the wide flat brim of his black hat and dropped 
it a curtsy. All the passengers rushed over to the port rail to watch 
it pass, but the old man stood apart, a rapt expression on his face, 
standing tiptoe on the deck and straining, in order to see it. He 
bobbed his head from side to side and kept swallowing his breath 
with excess of pleasure. 

The yacht began to change sail and tack as it dropped astern. The 
old man rushed aft a little way and began to shout commands ex- 
citedly. He drew on imaginary sails with his hands and then leaned 
far over, as if he were holding the helm of a careening boat. Then 
he straightened himself and sighed wearily, as the yacht eased away 
on her new course. He went forward again, leaning on his stick, 
with one hand on the small of his back. The effort had tired him. 

“Do you think we'll have enough water, Tom?” the captain 
shouted to him from the bridge. 

He halted and looked up at the captain’s laughing face on the 
bridge, a handsome, rosy face, with merry eyes, surmounted by 
grey hair and a uniform cap with a yellow badge in front. The old 
man crouched and shook himself like a wet dog. He made no reply. 
He went forward to the angle of the rail and leaned over it. His 
eyes now had the expression of a person that is lost. His madness 
had left him with the sun. 

They passed the liner. A flock of gulls swooped about, devouring 
the offal that belched from her portholes. The old man shuddered 
as he looked at her. Her size and her strangeness terrified him. She 
belonged to the new breed of men-that were destroying him and his 
kind. He walked away and became seized by another access of angry 
dotage. Now he moved about, crouching, with his arms crossed over 
his breast, muttering prayers. 

On the bridge the bell kept ringing. The steamer moved slowly, 
winding her way towards the dock. A tender passed, carrying pas- 
sengers to the great ship. A jazz band was playing on her deck under 
an awning. People were dancing and singing. The town loomed up 
close to the steamer. At the water’s edge lay the tall grey houses of 
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the old Spanish town, and beyond, the new town rose, bright and 
arrogant, like the new breed that was conquering the old. 

The old man stopped moving about. He looked once more over 
the rail at the animals in the hold. They were barely visible in the 
twilight. Not a sound came from them. They also missed the sun. 
Its going deprived them of part of their life. It had been a link that 
bound them to the island. Tears came into the old man’s eyes as he 
looked down at them. Now he repented of having quarrelled with 
his daughter and taken his cow. He felt lonely unto death. 

The steamer docked. The animals were hoisted to the pier. Two 
lads on grey mares led away the foals. They ran after the mares in 
a compact group, up among the towering dark warehouses at which 
they snorted in terror. The tapping of their naked hooves was dis- 
tinct from the sharp clatter of the shod mares. 

The old man came after them with his red cow. The cow was 
almost as thin and decrepid as himself. Exhausted by her age and 
the journey, she walked quietly, indifferent to her strange environ- 
ment. He walked beside her with downcast head, one hand on her 
high hip bone, the other leaning heavily on his stick. 
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WHICH WAY TO PEACE? 
By C. Delisle Burns 


FIRST we must agree upon what we want. If it is called “Peace” 
we must agree upon the meaning of the word. ‘“They make a desert 
and call it peace.” Those old words remind us for how long it has 
been possible to confuse the destruction of liberty and the Arts with 
peace—the peace of a desert. But peace, in the sense in which the 
word is used here, means, not the mere avoidance of war but a 
permanent system of co-operation between Governments for the 
continuous improvement of the lives of common folk in all countries. 
War is the inevitable result of anarchy, which is the absence of any 
such system binding Governments. And, wherever anarchy prevails, 
the moral principle holds good that each household or group which 
can defend itself should protect itself from the armed burglar. A 
fight in the street between a gangster and his victim is always futile 
and degrading. But it is inevitable, if there is no constituted public 
authority to prevent the strong destroying the weak. No moral or 
political principles can excuse the irresponsibility of those who do 
not suffer, if they “‘pass by on the other side”’ and leave the traveller 
to be destroyed by thieves. 

In Miss Shiela Grant-Duff’s admirable article in the November 
number of the Lonpon Mercury appear the questions: “Is a party 
which appeals to force and denies the democratic rights of other 
parties, itself to be allowed those rights? Or is it, in contradiction to 
the principle of toleration, to be forcibly suppressed?” But there is 
no principle of toleration which implies that we must permit the 
practice of intolerance or its advocacy. Nor is it in any sense demo- 
cratic to allow the practice or the advocacy of intolerance. In a 
civilized State the whole community must help to suppress, if neces- 
sary by armed force, any attempt of a Church or Party or any other 
group to use the thumbscrew and the rack, the concentration camp 
or Jew-baiting. This is what used to be called the “King’s Peace,” 
within which alone it is possible to have free criticism of authorities, 
free discussion of public policy and free expression of all opinions 
not subversive of toleration. The “peace,” therefore, which is estab- 
lished within a dictatorship is nothing like the “King’s Peace” for 
which our forefathers laboured, because a dictatorship is a suppres- 
sion of the criticism of public authorities and public discussion of 
public policy. The “peace” in a dictatorship is that of a desert. 

But, as within any civilized State peace depends upon the suppres- 
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sion by public authority of intolerance, so, in the relation between 
States, peace as a system of government depends upon making impos- 
sible the appeal to force by any Government against another. To 
prevent such appeals to force it may be necessary, at some future 
date, to establish an authority greater than that of any Sovereign 
State. But in practical politics the immediate need is the creation of 
a feeling of common interest among the majority of the citizens of 
different States. That is to say, ‘‘collective security”—a defence by a 
great number of States against the danger of aggression which may 
threaten any one of them, cannot exist until there is sufficient com- 
munity of feeling between the citizens of different States in the 
collective system with regard to the kind of life, liberty and order 
which their Governments should maintain. If Governments are to 
act in co-operation by armed force the peoples must first learn that 
they have interests other than “defence,” in common with other 
peoples, which it is worth while to pursue. The police force which 
maintains the King’s Peace within any State is dependent upon the 
belief among the majority of citizens in that State that the suppres- 
sion of violence is of advantage to each of them; and no police force 
can operate effectually unless there is a conscious community of 
interests among the great majority. 

With such principles in view, the foreign policy of any British 
Government must now be based upon a situation which, in Decem- 
ber 1938, is radically different from that of ten years ago. Three 
Great Powers have aimed at destroying the League system; and, 
with the assistance of incompetent politicians in the other States, 
they have succeeded. But, not only has the League system been 
destroyed: treaties can no longer be regarded as valid, if they affect 
the interests of the great Military Dictatorships; and war is frankly 
regarded by the leaders in these Dictatorships as the chief instru- 
ment of national policy. Hitler has declared in Mein Kampf that 
‘mankind has grown great in eternal struggles; mankind will perish 
in eternal peace”: and again, “‘lost territories can be recovered only 
by sanguinary fighting.” Mussolini has said: ‘‘War alone carries all 
human energies to the maximum of tension and sets the seal of 
nobility on the peoples who have the courage to face it.” 

The essentials of the present situation therefore may be briefly 
summarized as follows: Three powerful military Dictatorships, Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan, in alliance, not only advocate but use armed 
force to obtain whatever they can from weaker nations. Another 
Dictatorship in Russia has been based upon the advocacy and sup- 
port of war, not indeed between the nations but between social 
classes within each nation. And its international policy, although cor- 
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rect since it joined the League of Nations in 1934, is still believed by 
many to foster the tendency of party politics to turn, in times of crisis, 
into civil war. The fundamental distinction, however, between the 
Soviet Dictatorship and the others is that the U.S.S.R. aims at raising 
the standard of living among the poorest and most ignorant, where- 
as the three other great Dictatorships sacrifice common folk to in- 
crease their military power. Of the three other Great Powers, called 
Democracies, the two European Powers, France and Great Britain, 
are in practice despotisms in large colonial areas. Their despotism 
may be benevolent, so long as criticism of it is not prevented. But 
it remains an important factor in international affairs that among 
the European Democracies two small and two great States are Em- 
pires governed in colonial areas despotically. The third Great Demo- 
cracy, the United States, stands aloof and suspicious; for its people 
are descendants of the classes and races which have suffered from 
the oppressions and incompetence of European Governments in 
earlier times. Interspersed between the Great Powers are groups of 
minor Dictatorships, copying with less efficiency the systems of govern- 
ment prevalent in Italy and Germany; and on the other hand the 
small Democracies of Scandinavia, Holland, Belgium and Switzer- 
land, which now wait to see which of them will be the next victim. 

‘The advocacy of war between nations or between classes has also 
been developed in a new technique of “intervention,” by which poli- 
tical disagreements within any country or in the dependencies of 
Empires, are inflamed by the Dictatorships so as to produce civil 
war, or at least enough disorder to provide an excuse for the threat 
of force. This new technique makes use of the diplomatic system of 
trained agents and of the bribery of the Press. Its purpose is to 
weaken any democratic system of government by making the criti- 
cism of authority within it destructive of national unity. And it 
attempts to induce the most influential persons of a richer class, or 
the working-class organizations within democratic States, to support 
either Fascism or Communism as a preventive measure against the 
possibility of defeat in a civil war. But this new technique of inter- 
vention and the embitterment of: political controversy have been 
made possible by the dissolution within all contemporary States of the 
beliefs and assumptions of the nineteenth century. The political 
and economic “unrest” which has produced Dictatorships in some 
countries and endangers democracy in others, makes peace difficult 
to attain. But the unrest itself has sources deep down in the consti- 
tution of traditional society. Our moral standards and our critical 
intelligence have moved beyond the limits set by the institutions we 
have inherited—private property in industry, a “lower” class of 
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workers, the sovereign State and the old forms of authority. On the 
other hand, moral scepticism and acquiescence in barbarism are 
widespread throughout the world. ‘ The change is too fundamental 
to be controlled by any political measures, although it must be borne 
in mind when we consider a practicable policy which may lead 
towards peace as a system of government. 

In such a world the policy of a British Government which seeks 
to establish peace should be based first upon an identity of principles 
in dealing with domestic and international issues. The two cannot 
be divided. If we are to save the world from war we must make the 
world worth saving. Some have proposed an international Confer- 
ence. But this seems quite impracticable at present. A Conference 
vaguely designed to remove grievances would end in fatuous 
speeches and face-saving resolutions. And there is not sufficient 
agreement upon the fundamentals with regard to foreign trade or 
public criticism, still less with regard to the reduction of armaments, 
to make it possible to hope for any advance towards peace from a 
general Conference of the chief Governments. The first step, there- 
fore, in a policy of peace should be a closer association between the 
democratic States, and especially the three great Democracies, Great 
Britain, France, and the United States, with regard to industry, com- 
merce and finance—not for “‘defence”’ but definitely in order to raise 
the standard of living among their poorest citizens and to increase 
the ability of all to discuss and decide public policy. The military 
Dictatorships have already organized their industry and their com- 
merce definitely in preparation for war or the threat of war. And 
even the praise of physical fitness or agricultural labour is designed 
in those States as part of a war system. The purpose is to render each 
military Dictatorship as far as possible independent of assistance, 
and free therefore from the possible control of other nations. In 
contrast with this the democratic States are still hesitating and timid. 
They are still obsessed with the economic creeds of the nineteenth 
century—either Protectionism or Free Trade. But both are obsolete. 
At least with regard to armaments—the only industrial products 
which politicians seem able to think about without ancestral taboos, 
it is understood that the “‘protection” of inefficient systems of pro- 
duction by the exclusion of better foreign products would be disas- 
trous. And, on the other hand, it is at least vaguely understood that 
complete free trade, which would allow the supply of any nation’s 
best armaments to possible enemies, is inexcusable. We are gradually 
beginning to understand that what is important about exports and 
imports is not their money-value but the nature of the commodities. 
It may “pay” private traders and exchange brokers to import diamonds 
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rather than food; but it certainly would not “pay, in another sense, 
a nation at war to do so. 

But the principle of policy which is advocated here is not con- 
cerned only with armaments. It is a policy of constructive peace and 
not merely of preparation for war. The industrial and commercial 
systems of the great democratic States need to be radically recon- 
structed, especially in relation to such systems in other States. A 
British Government which aims at peace, and not merely at defence, 
will see to it that the Governments of France, of the United States 
and of the other democratic States act in concert for the improve- 
ment in the standard of living in all countries—for the elimination 
of unemployment and of malnutrition—not merely by removing 
tarifis but by an agreed control and direction of exports and im- 
ports. The basis for such a policy is well stated in the Memorandum 
on Measures of an International Character for Raising the Standard 
of Living, written by Dr. N. F. Hall for the League of Nations. 
Obviously a policy of social progress will-increase what is called the 
“war potential’ of the Democracies; but the reason for this policy 
lies deeper. A Democracy in which nearly two million men and 
women are unemployed, as in Great Britain, or one, as in France, 
where labour is hard driven to make profits for shareholders—such 
a Democracy will not be defended with enthusiasm. But as every 
military Dictatorship aims at complete independence for the sake 
of war, so every democratic State should aim at increasing inter- 
dependence with other such States to make peace not only more 
secure but more worth having. In particular, agreement between the 
Democracies must be reached in the supply of arms and materials 
for war, including oil. This does not imply a blockade of the Dic- 
tatorships, although it is absurd that Japan should bomb the Chinese 
by the use of oil from the Dutch East Indies and of bombers from 
America. But it does imply that the democratic States need for 
their own defences all the arms and materials for war, especially 
the rare metals, which are available under their jurisdictions. An 
agreement as to export and import of such materials between the 
democratic States only, would soon reduce the Dictators to a proper 
sense of the limitations of their power. 

A second part of the policy of peace is the liquidation of despot- 
ism in Empires. It is quite futile to talk of surrendering colonial 
populations to the Nazis at the command of Hitler. The German 
Government has not, and never had, any moral right to exploit 
colonial territories for its own advantage. The policy of peace de- 
mands that we should cease to regard colonial territories as estates 
and carry much further the system now established in Mandated 
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Territories, under which the Government aims at making the sub- 
ject peoples able to govern themselves. The British Government 
has made some advance towards a- new order in India: and all 
democratic Governments are under the pressure of some of their 
own citizens, so that they may increase self-government in colonial 
areas. ‘That is the right direction for a policy of peace. A redistribu- 
tion of land and populations would be a return to barbarism. 

The third part of a policy of peace is a new manner of dealing 
with Dictators. Nobody proposes that the truculence of a military 
Dictator should be met by a threat of violence. It is absurd to sug- 
gest ““I'renches across Europe”’ as a policy for Great Britain and 
France. But, on the other hand, the great Democracies should take 
the initiative and no longer wait upon the abusive rhetoric and 
reckless claims of Dictators. That is to say, the British Government 
should aim at securing from the Governments of France, the United 
States and the other Democracies an agreement as to common action 
between them, to prevent future “intervention” or the incitement 
to civil war. And the common policy to make this agreement effec- 
tual should be stated plainly and publicly in Notes to the three 
military Dictatorships, for their information as to the obligations 
of the Comity of Nations. Non-intervention must be an established 
principle betore, and not after, intervention occurs; and means must 
be concerted to make non-intervention effectual. The diplomacy of 
peace should forestall the threat of war. If it does not we shall 
always have to face a fait accompli before we have decided upon a 
policy. 

We have had enough of hole-and-corner diplomacy by amateurs, 
ignorant of foreign languages and of the mentality of foreign peoples. 
We have had enough of the ‘‘appeasement” which is the sacrifice 
of the weak to the strong in order to save our own skins. Non est 
ista pax, sed pactio servitutis. 

A British Government to-day, acting upon the governing prin- 
ciples of British policy in the past, would demand that intervention 
as now practised by Germany and Italy in the North Sea, in the 
Mediterranean and in Spain should cease at once. We should de- 
mand that there should be no closing of China to European and 
American trade by Japan. This does not involve a threat of war. 
All we need do is to purchase large supplies of petrol, aeroplane 
engines and materials for armaments on the plea that we need them 
for ourselves and therefore have not enough for export to Dictator- 
ships. The Democracies are still overwhelmingly strong in their: 
control over the materials for war. And whether or not the military 
Dictatorships can be brought to understand the limits of their 
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powers, it is essential, in such a situation as the present, that the 
great Democracies should increase their own armaments in over- 
whelming superiority to the armaments of the so-called anti-comin- 
tern alliance, which is in fact an anti-democratic alliance. But an 
increase in armaments by a British Government which is not afraid 
of criticism does not mean merely a limping after Germany in mass- 
production. The Nazis have already deadened half the brains of 
Germany. In a year or two original thought and inventiveness will 
have died out under their rule. What we need is not mere accumu- 
lation of already obsolete types but increasing invention and rapid 
improvement of our instruments of defence, and of our civilian and 
industrial organizations. Free criticism of authority and public dis- 
cussion give, the Democracies an always increasing superiority over 
any form of dictatorship, although Dictatorships may be able to hide 
their weaknesses more easily. 

The fundamental principle, therefore, of a policy of peace is 
that we should maintain and develop a system of government under 
which it is possible for men and women to co-operate, who belong 
to different races, religions or political parties—a system in which 
the State is the servant of the humblest of its citizens and the master 
of none. In this system alone is it possible to have a free develop- 
ment of the intelligence and emotions of all the members of a com- 
munity in the discussion and control of public policy, in free 
scientific research and free creation in the arts. The alternative is 
totalitarian barbarism. 

But such a system in any State requires in the modern world co- 
operation between that State and others animated by the same spirit. 
No nation and no State can have the monopoly of all varieties of 
food and material and all the available supply of intellectual and 
artistic ability. Peace, therefore, as a system of government, is 
natural to democracy; and in defending democracy we protect not 
territories, still less ‘‘possessions,” but a principle of human life 
in community. But until that principle is understood by the citizens 
of any one democratic State to be the same as that for which other 
Democracies stand, we cannot organize a permanent system of peace. 

‘The citizens of each State must learn to look upon the citizens of 
other States not as possible enemies or rivals in trade, not even as 
possible allies in war, but as men and women who share the same 
ideals and are working to realize them, not for themselves alone. 
The basis of peace, therefore, as a system of government, cannot be 
merely an agreement between Governments, not merely friendship 
between Statesmen. It must be a deep understanding and sympathy 
which binds together the peoples of democratic States. 
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THE DIPLOMAT 
By Lionel Davidson 


ON warm nights it was the custom of the family Kukelson to sit out 
beneath the stars. Mr. and Mrs. Kukelson claimed chairs, while their 
children (for such they were called, grown though they were) sat on 
the three stone steps that led up to the front door. There were in 
the family two daughters and three sons: Sarah and Betsy, Louis, 
Aby and Yankel. One night, whilst thus situated, a man unknown 
to them had suddenly burst in upon them. 

Mrs. Kukelson was in the act of placing a sweet in her mouth, 
when she was aware of a man running down the street in their direc- 
tion. Knowing that the street was a cul-de-sac she had watched the 
man’s movements with interest. 

She nudged her husband, who placed aside his portion of the 
newspaper and peered over the rims of his spectacles. 

“He's in a hurry,” he commented in his guttural tones. The man 
by this time was upon them. Runnels of sweat trickled down his 
forehead, and he clutched a slim leather dispatch case. 

“Please,” he gasped, casting desperate glances over his shoulder, 
“please hide me. They are after me. Oh, God!” 

Louis, the eldest boy, looked up from his book. 

“They?” he asked. “Who?” 

“The police. Quick—quick! Hide me! I’ve done nothing 
wrong . . . !—I’m a Yid. Please help me.” 

No further words were necessary. Swiftly he was hustled into the 
house. Soon two policemen appeared, also running furiously. Pant- 
ing, they approached. 

“Have you seen a man running past here?’ asked one. Mr. 
Kukelson looked up. 

“Vat?” he said loudly. ‘“‘Have you lost your vay?” 

“Have you seen a man running past here? He had a leather dis- 
patch case.” 

Mrs. Kukelson complacently sucked her sweet. 

“Vat sort of man?” she asked. The policeman who had directed 
the questions turned despairingly to his colleague. 

“You go back to the High Street,” he told him. “Ask at the taxi 
rank. I’ll question these people.”’ The other departed, and the police- 
man began to explain. 

“We're after a man,” he began, “in a dark suit. . . .” He was 
interrupted by a cackle of mirth from Mrs. Kukelson. 
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“He’s after a man in a dark suit,” she mocked. “Stand opp, Louis. 
Is dis man you vont? He has a dark suit.” 

The policeman breathed heavily. 

“Listen, missis,” he said, “I’ve got my duty to do, an’ I don’t want 
any wisecracks. I’m on’y askin’ if you’ve seen a man in a dark suit, 
wearing a homburg hat, and carrying a dispatch case.” He reeled it 
off, as though he were reading a report. There was no answer. “‘It’s 
important,” the policeman added desperately. 

“Vell,” observed Mr. Kukelson, after a pause, ‘‘an’ vot’s if ve 
’ave?”’ 

“Now then,” cautioned the constable, “I don’t want any cheek. 
I’m asking you: ’ave you seen ‘im?”’ 

“Maybe.” 

‘Very well; I'll ’ave to search the ‘ouse.” 

“Excuse me,” said Louis, standing up. “Leave this to me, dad.” 
He turned to the policeman, who was glaring vehemently at his 
father. 

In the back room under the sofa, the man with the dispatch case 
turned on to his side, and tensely listened. 

‘Have you a warrant?” asked Louis. He was aware of his mother’s 
appraising glance. He was the only educated member of the family. 
According to his mother, “marvellous clever.” 

“No,” said the policeman, “I ‘aven’t. But I’ve got my duty to do, 
an’ if you keep impedin’ me, I'll ’ave to take strong measures.” 

“Oh!” said Louis, his thin lips parting in a smile, “Oh! Is it not 
a fact that you cannot enter the house of any law-abiding person 
under any provocation without a warrant?” 

“No,” declared the Law, glaring balefully. “It ain’t. Not in this 
case it ain’t.”’ 

“Indeed,”’ began Louis, when the policeman interrupted him. 

“Listen,” he pleaded, “this is important. ’E’s a spy. ’E’s got secret 
papers. We chased ‘im up ’ere, so ’e can’t 've gone far.”’ 

“I suggest,”’ said Louis, angry at being interrupted in the middle 
of what was to have been his best piece, ‘I suggest that you take a 
magnifying glass to the pavements . . .” He talked on, his thin lips 
pressing out the tight pinched words. 

In the back room, the man beneath the sofa furtively withdrew 
some papers from the dispatch case. Swiftly, he folded them, and 
wriggled slowly forward to the opposite corner. His hand grasped a 
shoe, into the toe of which, he pressed the paper wad. Suddenly steel 
needles scored his hand from wrist to knuckle. With difficulty he 
repressed a cry, and glared into the burning eyes of a cat. It 
waited tor him to move, one furry paw extended. He blew in its 
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face, and it leapt away, knocking over several shoes scattered there. 
“Ah!” exclaimed the policeman, AP wphAnly, § ‘so there’s no one 
there, eh! What’s that noise?”’ 
“Noise?” queried Mr. Kukelson slowly, ‘‘vat noise?” 

“It’s only the cat,” interposed his wife, quickly. 

‘The cat, eh? All right, I’m going in to see.” 

“No you're not,” contradicted Louis. The other two boys stood 
up, and threw away their cigarettes. The girls retreated to the corner 
of the steps. 

“Ain't I?’’ asked the policeman, pugnaciously. “If there’s nothing 
there but the cat, why can’t I go in, and ’ave a look, eh?” 

“Because,” said Louis, “we wish to preserve the sanctity of our 
home. Besides, I don’t like you. We only invite our friends into the 
house.”’ The boys guffawed. 

“Shuddop, Lou. Sit down, boys,’’ urged Mrs. Kukelson. 

“Listen, Mr. Policeman,” she began, “Ain’t vealways kept de peace? 
“Ave der ever been drunks ’ere, vy you should comm? Never. Never. 
Never noddinks in my family. Jost peaceful Yiddisher people. Vy do 
you comm, an’ bully us? Ve don’ mean you no ’arm.”’ 

“I know that,’’ answered the policeman uncomfortably. ““D’you 
think I don’t. But I’ve got my duty, same as anyone else. Why, I’m 
a Yid meself.’’ 

“Ha,” ejaculated Mrs. Kukelson, “ye see? Of course; I knew it. 
You ain’t like the ordinary fat blown-up goy. Of course you vish to 
catch dis man. You are a keeper of de peace. ’E is a threat to us all. 
It’s natural you should vont to catch ’im. But,” she paused a moment, 
“Vot vould you say, if I told you dat de man vos a Yid! A Yid, I tell 
you. Like ourselves. Vot vould you say, eh?” 

The policeman hesitated. 

“Well,” he said at last, “it wouldn’t make any difference. I’ve got 
my duty to do.” ; 

“Of course,’ shouted Mrs. Kukelson, with apparent satisfaction. 
“Of course you ’ave. A Yid vouldn’t shirk ’is duty, no matter ‘ow 
unpleasant it vos. Ye see? But,” she raised a finger and wagged it 
beneath the constabular nose. “Vot vould ’appen ven you caught ’im, 
eh? ’Im bein’ a Yid. Look ’ow bad it vould look for all de Yiddisher 
people in England. Ye see? Every single Yid vould catch it. Everyone 
vill say—If you'll excuse de vord—‘De bleddy Jews is all spies.’ Ye 
see?” 

“Ah,” muttered the policeman, “I understand you, missis. I see all 
right. I know what it’ll be like, but it’s no good. I tell you it’s no 
good. I’ve got my duty to do. The man’s a spy an’ ’e’s got these papers. 
I’ve got to do it. ’E mustn’t get away.” 
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“But supposin’ I vos to tell you, you'll ’ave der papers, eh? De 
man’s a Yid: you can’t take ‘im, but der papers, yes.” 

“But,” protested the policeman, “that’d be no good. I can’t take 
the papers, an’ tell ’em I couldn’t bring the man ’cos ’e was a Yid. 
I couldn’t do it.” 

“God ’elp us!” cried Mrs. Kukelson. “‘Can’t you see, you don't 
take der papers. Somebody in dis street vill find dem under a milk 
bottle, ye see?”’ 

“Ah,” said the policeman, doubtfully, “but this is important. I’ye 
only your word that you'll do this. I mean, I don’t know ’oo you are. 
You might be in this for all I know. Can I rely on you?” 

“Of course. On my vord of honour. Is it not enough?” she was 
deeply offended. 

“Orright,” assented the policeman, “I'll ’ave to do it.’ And wish- 
ing them a good night, he departed. 

After a few minutes had elapsed, Mrs. Kukelson raised her ponder- 
ous form and went into the house. 

“Ged out,” she rapped at the man underneath the sofa. He 
emerged, followed by the cat. 

“Gif me der papers.” 

“What papers?” 

“Comm on. I ain’t got time to vaste on trash like you. Gif me der 
papers, or I'll call der boys in.” 

“If I do, what will you do to me?” 

“I vouldn’t soil my hand vid you, you low-life.” 

“But, will you—turn me over to the police?” 

“You heard I von’t. But you’d better not try dis again. Ve ’ave a 
good description of you for de police.” 

“I promise i. 

“Vy did you lie? You ain’t a Yid. D’you tink I couldn’t tell?” 

“You wouldn't let me in otherwise. I—I had to say something.” 

He reached for the shoe, and handed over the papers, tightly 
folded. 

They went out to the steps together. 

Mr. Kukelson stared distastefully at the stranger. 

“A Yiddisher boy, too,” he said bitterly. “You ought to know 
bedder.”’ 

His wife regained her seat, and handed the papers to Louis, while 
the stranger, after the supreme manner of his kind, disappeared into 
the night. 
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SCOTTISH PAINTING AND 


SCOTTISH CHARACTER 
By Janet Adam Smith 


THE history of oil-painting on canvas begins about the same time 
in Scotland as in England; indeed Scots are fond of claiming (not 
quite accurately) that George Jamesone of Aberdeen (?1588-1644) 
is slightly earlier than the first known English painters. Through 
the seventeenth century the Scottish artists, like the English, were 
chiefly concerned with painting portraits; but from the beginning 
there are profound differences between the two groups, correspond- 
ing to differences in the history and character of the two peoples. 

Both countries suffered civil wars; but while Englishmen were 
fighting each other for a particular view of the State, Scotsmen were 
fighting for a particular view of religion. Undoubtedly religious 
motives did play an important part in the English Civil War, but 
they were only part of the political issues; in Scotland the religious 
question transcended the political, and cut across class loyalties. The 
English thinkers of the seventeenth century discussed each man’s 
place in the State; the Scots were engrossed with the problem of each 
man’s place in the eyes of God. 

George Jamesone was not a fanatic—most Aberdonians took a 
middle course in the religious controversies—and he painted the 
leaders of both parties, King Charles, Montrose, Argyll, Leslie and 
Johnston of Warriston; but the preoccupations of the time are very 
evident in his portraits. Their chief characteristic is a searchingness, 
a wish to see the sitter as he must appear when most alone and most 
aware of the presence of God. Jamesone did not shirk any part of 
his job as a painter; the judge’s robes of his “Lord Craighall,” the 
ruff, collar and slashed sleeves of his ‘‘Lady Mary Erskine,” are very 
competently shown; but there is no delight in painting them as there 
is in a Hals portrait; we may notice them, but our attention comes 
back at once to the faces. Along with Jamesone’s disregard for the 
physical accessories of a man goes a disregard for his place in the 
community. Compare any Jamesone with, for instance, the Warwick 
Castle painting of Queen Elizabeth—a hieratic figure, her individu- 
ality submerged in the splendour of her office; or compare any 
of his Scottish nobles with their contemporaries who were painted 
by Van Dyck or Ketel. Jamesone is interested in men as they will 
~ appear at the Day of Judgment, stripped of all insignia of worldly 
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rank or office. Patriots rather absurdly call him ‘“The Scottish Van 
Dyck”; but if we are looking for a parallel to Jamesone we are much 
more likely to find it in one of the seventeenth-century Scottish 
diarists, like Brodie of Brodie, who examined his conscience as 
regularly as he ate his dinner. 

This distaste for the external trappings persists in two other inter- 
esting painters of the century, John Michael Wright (21625-1700) 
and William Aikman (1682-1731), even though both of them studied 
in Italy and practised in London. In the National Portrait Gallery 
in Edinburgh there is a full-length painting by Wright of a High- 
land chieftain. The dress is described down to the last ribbon round 
the checked stockings, but there is nothing gay or glorious about it, 
and we are compelled to turn back to the face. Aikman shows a 
greater liking for colour, and the sad faces of his self-portrait, of 
his “James Thomson,” and his “John, Duke of Argyll,” reflect a 
romantic melancholy rather than a spiritual self-examination; but 
the painter’s interest is still predominantly in the individual soul. 

Allan Ramsay’s work opens up a different world. During his life 
(1713-1784) civil war and religious controversy threw no such dark 
shadows as they did in the previous century. The Jacobite risings 
were short compared with the Covenanting wars and did not arouse 
such violent religious passions; the Church of Scotland was domi- 
nated by the Moderates who based religion on reason rather than 
enthusiasm; the pleasures of this world were no longer considered 
a stumbling-block on the path to the next; the middle and upper 
classes were much more materially comfortable. Allan Ramsay was 
friendly with all the leaders of the liberal and humane movement— 
he helped to form the Select Society, which included Hume and 
Adam Smith among its members; he was an excellent linguist and 
corresponded with Rousseau and Voltaire; Dr. Johnson described 
his conversation as instructive and elegant. He liked colour, gaiety, 
pretty frocks and pretty faces; these might not count in the balance 
at the Last Day, but they gave pleasure in the present. In Ramsay’s 
full-length portraits the robes or dresses are always arranged so 
as to show off the rich materials at their best. Yet his pleasure in 
sensuous qualities was not indulged at the expense of the sitter’s 
character. His ‘David Hume”’ is full of interest in the person; but 
it is a man face to face with an intimate friend, and not in the 
presence of his Maker. In his rosy “Lord Elchies’” Ramsay pays tri- 
bute to the dignity of office; but at the same time he reminds us 
that when a judge takes off his wig and ermine he may be the life 
and soul of a tavern supper. The qualities Ramsay brings out in 
his women are competence, common sense, humour and charm; 
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there is nothing fly-away about them (think of Raeburn and his 
drooping young women); they see the world without illusions and 
know how to cope with it, and they. dress themselves delightfully. 

An original genius seldom fits in neatly to the pattern of an age, 
though, in time, he gives as much to the age as he takes from it. 
John Runciman, who died at twenty-four (1744-68), was perhaps 
more nearly an original genius than any other Scottish painter. The 
three small paintings of Biblical subjects which are to be shown at 
Burlington House speak of a religion which is indeed heartfelt, but 
as different as possible from the seventeenth-century concern with 
personal salvation. The backgrounds are pastoral and southern 
(Runciman worked in Rome), the dresses vaguely medieval; our 
attention is absorbed not so much by the individual figures, not even 
by the figure of Christ, but by the group as a whole. The significance 
of an incident is brought out by purely pictorial methods (“The 
Road to Emmaus” is pervaded by the rhythmic movement of Christ’s 
outstretched hands), and there is no hint of the crude emphasis of 
facial expressions by which the point of a nineteenth-century genre- 
picture has to be brought out. 

Runciman is an isolated genius, and there is nothing peculiarly 
Scottish about him. Raeburn (1756-1823) illustrates, almost as well 
as Scott, the dilemma of the sensitive and patriotic Scotsman at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, who found himself living in a 
country which had ceased to be an independent nation and had not 
yet reconciled itself to being part of Britain. (It was not a new 
situation, but Hume and Allan Ramsay, by temperament and out- 
look citizens of the world, were not likely to feel it in the same way 
as Raeburn and Scott, who were extremely sensitive to tradition). 
Many of Raeburn’s pictures can be interpreted as a desperate effort 
to re-establish a tradition; probably he extended his powers most 
fully in such pictures, but there is a fundamental falsity about them 
that derives from the fact that the tradition was in truth almost dead. 
Consider his ‘“‘Macdonell of Glengarry’—the proud stance, the 
masterful gesture of the hand holding the gun, the cocky chief's 
feather, the light on the face, the background of target and claymore. 
Here is the proper Highland chief, we say, the real leader of his 
clan. Yet by the time the portrait was painted hundreds of Glen- 
garry’s clansmen had emigrated as a result of the shabby treatment 
they had received from their chief after being disbanded from his 
Fencible Regiment; there was already a new Glengarry in Canada, 
but without a chief. Once we know these facts we cannot help detect- 
ing the false rhetoric in the picture—the rather too romantic back- 
ground, the rather too dramatic lighting of the face, the slightly 
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stagey attitude. Raeburn could have been a splendid chronicler of 
a society where every man had his appointed place, and stood in a 
steady relation to other men. Scott portrayed such a society, when 
he wrote of the past; in dealing with his own contemporaries Rae- 
burn often persuaded himself that such relations existed when in 
reality they did not. By far his most satisfying and consistent por- 
traits are those of people who really did have a settled place in the 
community and a useful job to do, and did not need to dress up 
to do it—Dr. Adam, the schoolmaster; Neil Gow, the fiddler; Sin- 
clair, the economist; and all his gallery of old women. 

Compared with Raeburn, Andrew Geddes (1783-1844) shows little 
interest in the indications of his sitter’s place and function in society. 
His Scott is neither the Wizard of the North, nor the Laird of Abbots- 
ford, nor the Sheriff. He is Scott as we see him in the pages of his 
Journal, searching his own heart, recognizing the folly of his busi- 
ness dealings, the vanity of his feudal ambitions, and yet confident 
that he can find the energy to meet his difficulties. With Geddes, 
character does not stop at the face; the fat, podgy hands of his 
“Archibald Constable” convey, as well as any of Scott’s biographers 
convey, the coarseness and cunning of Scott’s publisher. 

When George IV came to Edinburgh in 1822, Scotland, for a 
few days, seemed once more conscious of being a nation. Chiefs, 
clansmen, lawyers, shopkeepers, noblemen, were all given a chance 
to feel the dignity of their professions and the pride of being Scots. 
After two centuries the country had a king—even if only for a fort- 
night—and moreover a king who was eager to prove his Scottish 
sympathies, and to act in accordance with national traditions. Rae- 
burn was knighted during the visit, and to him and to Scott, who 
stage-managed the whole affair, it may have seemed that the Scot- 
land they had tried to resurrect in their art really had come to life. 
But Raeburn left no picture of the event; and it was David 
Wilkie (1785-1841) who rose to the occasion with the magnificent 
“George IV receiving the keys of Holyrood.” Wilkie said, when he 
was painting it, that he succeeded in forming in his fancy an image 
of the country’s glory, when Scotland had a parliament and a prince 
ot her own. Here are the Highlanders, the heralds, the townsmen, 
the ragged children, all grouped round the monumental figure of 
the King; the lighting, the movement and the spacing make us think 
of Delacroix; and, in comparison, Turner’s paintings of the royal 
visit miss its social significance and only see its colour. 

Yet Wilkie is in many ways far less distinctively Scottish than 
Raeburn; and when he turns to less spectacular subjects he chooses 
scenes which are not peculiar to Scotland but common all over 
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Europe; he shows weddings, parties, dancing, card-playing, families 
at meals. In this he is like Burns, or John Galt the novelist; the idiom 
may be Scottish, but the situations are universal. 

Later paintings of the nineteenth century do not present a con- 
sistent view of life as, on the whole, do those of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. ‘They emphasize the more superficial mani- 
festations of national life and character, and, comparing them with 
contemporary English work, we are more conscious of the difference 
between, say, a manse and a vicarage, than of the difference between 
two philosophies of life. In MacWhirter and MacCulloch the High- 
lands become an empty landscape, where something had once hap- 
pened, but where nothing of significance to the painter happened 
any longer. Figures are mere survivals; in the landscapes and sea- 
pictures of McTaggart, the human beings are no more noticeable 
than the bent grass on the sand-dunes. Other painters, like the kail- 
yard novelists, are concerned only with the incident that brings a 
smile to the lips and a lump to the throat. Interest in character is 
carried on by Watson Gordon and other painters, but more success- 
fully by the photographer D. O. Hill (1802-1870). But after Wilkie 
the strongest influences acting on Scottish painters are the same as 
those acting on painters in England; and the close relation between 
painting and the social life of the country disappears. 
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THE RED TAPACHIN 
By Richard Oke 


THERE was a man who came to Cetlalpam who was very vain. He 
was tall and blond, and in Mexico that is very noticeable. Not that 
they do not notice all foreigners in Cetlalpam, where all the inhabi- 
tants have known each other for ever. But this man was out of the 
ordinary. To begin with, he stayed on in Cetlalpam. No foreigner 
had ever been known to stay there for more than a week, not even 
a miner (the gold-yield round Cetlalpam is very low, never more 
than half a gramme per ton). Mostly, they arrived one day, looked 
at the waterfall the next, visited the old Paciencia gold mine the 
next, and departed on the fourth. But this man stayed. He rented 
the small house belonging to Don Amilcar, the house with the tapa- 
chines, both the blue sort, the jacaranda, that stays in flower for 
two or three weeks, and the magnificent red sort that flowers for 
not more than ten days but during that short space is one of 
the most splendid flowering trees there is. The house was always 
called the Casa de los Tapachines. He paid Don Amilcar far more 
rent than Don Amilcar had ever hoped to get for it, but then he took 
the house in April, when the blue tapachin is out, so that its red- 
tiled root rose from a mist of flowers that are wistaria-mauve in the 
daytime and sapphire-blue in the horizontal evening light. He took 
the house and bought a little furniture, an American bed from the 
city, glass and pottery in the market, a couple of tables from Don 
Lazaro of the Hotel Imperial, a few equipales, the light native chairs 
of wood and leather, from Don Pancho, and the wide hammock, in 
which one was meant to lie crossways, that Dona Amparo’s son had 
brought from Yucatan, and hired old Juana to do his housework, 
and moved in. It was all very unusual. Dofia Luz, who ran the 
chemist’s shop in the plaza, said she thought he might be German. 
She was always saying that Mexico was full of agents from Germany, 
Japan and Italy. She had a nephew who was secretary to a politician 
up in Zacatecas, so she knew. 

The man, whose name was Anderson (or Andersen or Andersson; 
not only was this uncertain but meant very little in the village, to 
which all foreign names were much alike and which in any case 
seldom used surnames), soon became familiar under the name of 
Don Federico, which Dofia Luz said might be either German or 
Italian but she did not know about Japanese. 

He became familiar, but he remained something of a mystery. 
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The only foreigners who stayed even as much as a week in Cetlalpam 
were either miners or artists. And Don Federico was not at all inter- 
ested in mining, except for studying some of the old Aztec and 
Spanish workings up at the Paciencia and had never been known to 
draw or paint anything or even to take many photographs. And he 
did not get drunk, and Cetlalpam knew that all gringo artists get 
drunk, often by midday. 

In the cantina, which was kept by Dona Luz’s brother, Don 
Octavian, Anderson made friends readily. He was a good mixer. He 
was quite ready to stand drinks, but not often enough to be thought a 
fool, for which the Cetlalpatecas liked him. And he was a passable 
horseman, for which they liked him too. He bought a horse from 
Don Pancho and a Mexican saddle from Don Octavian, for both of 
which he paid far more than they were worth. He was pleased when 
people liked him or praised his horsemanship or told him that he 
sang the Mexican songs, which he learned assiduously, as well as a 
Mexican, which was not true. Cetlalpam soon discovered that he was 
vain. But Mexicans are used to big talk, and Anderson’s brand of 
vanity, which made him just grin and say nothing when compli- 
mented, was thought rather original and endearing. 

He lived quietly and regularly. He went riding in the morning, 
took a siesta in the afternoon and a stroll about six, and spent the 
evenings in the cantina. He always went home early and even on 
fiesta-nights did not stay out late. Old Juana had little of interest 
to report about his possessions. He received few letters. About once 
a month he went into the city and usually spent the night there. 

When foreigners came to Cetlalpam he made friends with them 
and escorted them round the sights, the waterfall and gold mine 
before mentioned and, for those who would face the almost vertical 
climb, the very ruined pyramid of the goddess Cetlal above the 
village. He always showed them his house and told them how beauti- 
ful the tapachines were, especially the red ones, describing the 
singular blossoms, with all the petals but one plain orange-red and 
that one striped red and white. He seemed to be able to speak 
several languages besides Spanish, and willingly taught English to 
the ambitious young. His best pupil was Bernardino, Don Pancho’s 
son. Every day, about five, Bernardino had a lesson in his father’s 
huerta, in the shade of the big mango-trees. 

That was all the village knew about Anderson. They had no idea 
that he fancied himself as a sort of amateur anthropologist or social 
observer and that he was studying Cetlalpam. It would never have 
entered their heads that they were worth a study, and he was 
quite unobtrusive about it. Later on his notes came into the 
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hands of Malinowski, who did not think them very valuable. 

The village became quite used to Anderson in four or five months. 
Dofia Luz ceased to wonder whether he were a spy, and Don Lazaro 
ceased to marvel that anyone who was free to go and live in the 
city or even in the Capital should choose to stay in Cetlalpam. 
Though everybody noticed his vanity, they accepted his occasional 
tales about such sports as skating and golf, which were outside their 
ken, as only slightly exaggerated, since those things of which they 
could judge he did fairly well, if not as well as they told him he did 
them. He was popular and enjoyed his popularity. He got to know 
everyone in the village by name and greeted them all, young and 
old. And if back in Mexico City American tourists sometimes re- 
marked that in Cetlalpam there was some sort of European who went 
round behaving as if he were running for Congress, Cetlalpam knew 
nothing about that and would not have understood if it had known; 
and Anderson knew nothing about it either. 

There was only one thing about Andersen that worried Cetlalpam, 
and that the women and girls discussed interminably as they washed 
themselves and their hair and their linen in the pools below the 
waterfall. Anderson did not have anything to do with women; and 
this was public knowledge, for there were only two prostitutes in 
Cetlalpam, Silvina, who was also the wisewoman and sold herbs, 
and Trinidad, who was not a native of the village but whose hus- 
band had been killed there in a brawl; and their clients were known 
to everybody. Anderson was always agreeable and polite and often 
said how pretty the Cetlalpateca girls were, but that was all. He 
listened to the young men in the cantina talking sex endlessly and 
joined in their laughter, but he never recounted any experiences 
of his own. This was his only lack in the eyes of Cetlalpam. They 
could not regard him as muy hombre; and in Spanish cultures, with 
women segregated, active virility is greatly admired and universally, 
if inevitably seldom deservedly, claimed. 

That winter about eight months after Anderson’s arrival in Cetlal- 
pam, the village had for several days two parties of tourists to talk 
about at once. When their letters reserving rooms arrived, Don 
Lazaro hired Martino the mozo, who was usually out of work, as 
extra waiter at the Hotel Imperial, had all the beds beaten in the 
sun and all the bedsteads cleaned with flame and sent to the city for 
some cockroach-powder. ‘The two parties arrived on the same day. 
One consisted of four men, Americans, who spent most of their 
time up at the pyramid and bought practically every shard of pot- 
tery and fragment of carving the village urchins could find or fake. 
The other party was composed of three Germans, two big strapping 
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men and a woman. The woman was very blond, handsome in the 
ample Nordic way, young and wt Shes looking. When she smiled her 
whole appearance changed. 

Anderson made friends with both groups, which did not, how- 
ever, coalesce, since the Germans talked no English and the 
Americans no German. Anderson sat at their tables outside the 
cantina in turn. Both parties were very agreeable to him—naturally 
enough, for they had found a free guide in him. Bernardino was 
not interested when Don Federico was with the Germans, but when 
he was with the Americans Bernardino listened, as he always did 
wlien Don Federico was talking English, for the sake of practice. 
As soon as Bernardino knew English properly, he planned to go to 
the Capital and get a good job. He did not find the conversation 
particularly interesting. Either it was about history, and whether 
the Cetlalpatecas could possibly have been the tribe whose women, 
after a long siege, mounted the walls and clapped their hands in 
token of surrender, in token of willingness to pat tortillas for the 
Spanish conquerors; or else it was about sex, and exactly like the 
conversation inside the cantina, only more so. 

One evening Anderson, who had been sitting with the Germans, 
left their table with much handshaking and bowing and smiling and 
thanking (they were leaving early the next morning) and joined the 
Americans, and then Bernardino came forward and leaned against 
a pecan-tree and listened. Ihe American teased Anderson about 
the Germans and their enthusiasm and the way the woman had 
smiled at him. It was very noticeable how her smile changed her. 
Anderson grinned and said nothing. Then one of the Americans 
said something about Anderson’s surely being able to make her if 
he wanted to, and again Anderson grinned and said nothing. He 
clapped his hands for the waiter and ordered another round of 
tequila. 

Now Bernardino made up for what words he missed by looking 
at the expressions on the faces of the Americans, and Anderson’s 
expression did the rest. In a few hours it was all over the village. 
The mystery about Don Federico had been cleared up. Don Federico 
was muy hombre after all—for surely it was muy hombre to have 
succeeded in gaining the favours of the blonde extranjera when she 
was escorted by not one but two strong men, each about two metres 
high. And then Dofia Amparo remembered that he had always been 
attentive to blonde foreign women. And Dofia Luz remembered how 
at the Independence Day fiesta he had admired Rosarito, who was 
as near a blonde as Cetlalpam could boast, her father having been a 
Gallego from Old Spain. And Don Pancho remembered how, some 
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months before, Don Federico had been out for the whole day riding 
with the two blonde American women who had come to Cetlalpam 
alone without a man, the two who had worn trousers in the street. 
The whole thing was as plain as the knob on Monte Xochi across 
the valley: Don Federico only cared for blondes, and, since Mexi- 
can girls were dark, only cared for foreigners. And, suggested Don 
Amilcar, what about Don Federico’s periodical visits to the city, 
which contained many foreign women? 

The legend became history in a moment. Probably Anderson 
never knew what exploits he was credited with. All he knew was 
that he was teased about blondes. “Don Federico! Salud! Las 
rubias!”’ they called out to him in the cantina. And Anderson 
grinned and said nothing and drank the health. 

At fiestas, when the boys walked clockwise and the girls anti- 
clockwise round the plaza, Rosarito went very slowly past Don 
Federico, hurried her friends round the square till they met him 
again, and then again loitered. She got some agua oxigenada from 
Dofia Luza, and her hair became blonder and blonder. But Anderson 
did not take any more notice of her than before, and after a while 
she got discouraged and promised to marry Pepe, Don Octavian’s 
son. But she went on using the peroxide because she liked it, and, 
though, since she was lazy, she usually had a dark parting, she be- 
came blonder and blonder. Pepe liked going about with the only 
blonde in Cetlalpam. 

The time went by, and the village was intrigued in turn by Dofia 
Amparo’s breaking a leg on the church steps, by the extraordinary 
escape of Don Pancho’s big sow which went right under a lorry 
and emerged unscathed, by a gringo miner who got very drunk and 
had a fight with Martino the mozo, by an unseasonal thunderstorm 
which sent a freshet down the waterfall, overflowing into the village 
and knocking down the wall of Don Lazaro’s papaya plantation, 
by the return of Don Amilcar’s son from the States, by the party 
given by Don Federico to celebrate the anniversary of his coming 
to Cetlalpam, and by old Juana’s turkey-hen which laid an egg 
plainly marked with a cross just in front of Juana’s oleograph of 
the Virgin of Guadalupe. Interest in this last was only killed when 
it became known that Rosarito was pregnant, that her novio Pepe 
denied having anything to do with it, and that there was a first- 
class row on. Rosarito attributed her condition to the drunken 
miner, who had been weedy and not at all muy hombre looking. 
She said he had come upon her washing clothes below the water- 
fall. Although disbelieved, she stuck to her tale, which was, as it 
happened, perfectly true. 
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The next day was Domingo de la Cruz, and after a pilgrimage to 
the cross on Monte Xochi, everyone got drunk. About midnight 
Pepe shot Anderson, who was out in. his garden unusually late, look- 


ing at the moonlight on the red tapachines which were just then 
in flower. 


THE SEA Horse FountTAIn, RHODES 
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NATIONAL PARKS 
THE AUSTRALIAN EXAMPLE 


To the Editor of THE LONDON MERCURY 


Sir,—From the viewpoint of a naturalist—a viewpoint at once both broad 
and narrow—five things in particular have arrested my attention in 
England. Stated chronologically rather than in order of importance those 
things are: (1) the Green Belt of London, a vivid chain that affords an 
eloquent object-lesson to younger cities of the Empire; (2) a nightingale 
singing on and on “through the waste hours” in a wood near Oxford; 
(3) the unveiling in London of a tablet of W. H. Hudson’s birthplace 
sent from Argentina; (4) the remarkable voice of a South American bell- 
bird in the Regent’s Park Zoo; and (5) the newly initiated movement for 
the establishing of national parks in Great Britain. 

It is twenty years since I first became associated with the National 
Parks Movement in Australia. That was in Queensland. Experience 
followed as an honorary trustee for several years of the largest national 
park in New South Wales, and again later in respect of national parks 
in Victoria. It would seem, therefore, that on such a basis one may fairly 
tender greetings to the National Parks Movement now taking shape in 
Great Britain, and perhaps state certain facts that may be of some service 
to a noble enterprise. 

Perhaps the best example in relation to England is that of Victoria, 
the smallest of the mainland States, which approximates to Britain in 
area; also it is the most “English” State in the continent and is the most 
closely settled one relative to size. The area of Victoria is 88,000 square 
miles. It contains twelve national parks, in area totalling approximately 
213,000 acres. (Incidentally the population is 1,856,000.) 

Three of the national parks of Victoria are very distinctive, not only 
in size but in kind. The largest (101,000 acres) is a coastal area of varied 
beauty, into which koalas, lyre-birds, emus, and other remarkable 
creatures have been introduced. The next (45,000 acres) is in the curious 
Mallee country, a semi-arid area carrying a stunted, xerophytic vegetation, 
in the north of the State. Professor F. Wood Jones, formerly professor of 
anatomy at the University of Melbourne and now of Manchester, when 
we visited this Mallee National Park last year, pointed out that it was not 
to be assessed by its superficial aspect but by the unique birds (e.g., the 
mound-building mallee-fowl) and other faunal treasures which it carried; 
in which respect, he declared, such an area was of more value than all 
the Zoological Gardens of Australia. 

Victoria’s third national park (25,900 acres) is Mount Buffalo, in the 
north-east of the State, which in winter is a glorious snowfield. From the 
financial viewpoint this park is unique in being self-supporting through 
the presence of a large hostel; all the other parks are a charge upon the 
Government, as, indeed, are national parks throughout Australia 
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generally. Each State Government, being the proprietor of Crown lands, 
assumes responsibility, and none of the reservations comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Commonwealth Government. 

In addition to the national parks, of course, there are large areas of 
State forests in each State. The main point of difference here is that State 
forests are under the control of the various Forestry Departments and 
may be “farmed” for timber, whereas the national parks are sacrosanct. 
There have, however, been at least two attempts, one in Queensland and 
one in New South Wales, to remove timber on a large scale from national 
parks, but in each case the public outcry was so emphatic that the enter- 
prise was abandoned. Indeed, there are certain State forests that have 
become so much “national” possessions that any attempt to “farm” them 
for timber would almost certainly provoke public unrest. 

The most notable example is Sherbrooke Forest, some 25, miles from 
Melbourne. Here lyre-birds are unusually trustful, exercising their won- 
derful display and mimicry while visitors stand quietly within sight. 
Consequently the forest has become in effect a national park, and I for 
one would not envy the forest commissioner who gave orders for the 
cutting of timber there. 

While each State Government remains the titular owner of its national 
parks, control in respect of every major reservation is exercised by an 
honorary committee, or board of trustees, composed of private citizens 
and naturalists, with one or two governmental representatives, and 
perhaps a representative of the municipality of the district. In most cases 
financial assistance for upkeep is given by the Government. 

New South Wales provides the outstanding example in this respect. 
Immediately to the north and south of Sydney, and within twenty miles 
of the city, there are two splendid national parks, each exceeding 33,000 
acres. Each embraces wild, rugged, beautiful sandstone plateaux, ridges 
and gorges, upon which grow a multitude of glorious wild flowers 
(boronias, waratahs, flannel-flowers, etc.) and about which frolic the 
remarkable lyre-birds, bower-birds and other distinctive creatures. 

The reservation to the south of Sydney is the most popular national 
park in Australia. It is, therefore, somewhat “civilized,” but not to an 
extent that mars its primeval appeal. The hostel, boathouses, and work- 
men’s cottages are concentrated in one spot, and the one-way traffic roads 
that penetrate the area, albeit the subject of complaints by pedestrians, 
are not unduly assertive. 

I do not know to what extent the National Parks Movement in Britain 
will be troubled by the problems of finance, settlement in the areas 
desired, roads, rangers, grazing cattle, etc. If, however, the Australian 
experience be a general criterion, we may be sure that all difficulties can 
be overcome by a policy of persistence, and, moreover, we may be certain 
that any effort expended in the forwarding of such a movement will be 
well worth while on a national basis. Yours, etc., 

A. H. CHISHOLM 
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THE THEATRE 


To Love anp To CHeErisH. By Michael Egan. London Playgoers’ Club. 
Tweety Nicnut. By William Shakespeare. Phoenix. 

Two Rosss. By James Albery. Repertory Players. 

THE WESTERN CuHameer. By S. I. Hsiung. Torch. 


THE most distinguished new play of the month was produced for a 
single performance by the London Playgoers’ Club. Mr. Michael Egan, 
whose comedy, The Dominant Sex, prospered on the partisanship it pro- 
voked in husbands and wives, has in To Love and to Cherish deliberately 
taken risks with his audience. He asks sympathy for a pair of lovers and 
leaves them unhappy in the end. By giving his narrative another easy 
twist he would greatly increase the play’s prospect of a long run; but he 
will, I hope, hold his hand and let this fine piece of work take its chance 
as it stands. 

Altered, the story would merely say once more that the course of true 
love never did run smooth. In its present form it describes how severely 
the daughter of a high-minded churchman may suffer for the sake of his 
principles. The scrupulously fair-minded discussion of these principles 
is what gives the play its intellectual excitement. Mr. Egan adds no argu- 
ments of his own. He is satisfied to see that the three current attitudes of 
the Anglican Church to divorce are given eloquent and precise expression. 
The Vicar holds that the sanctity of the marriage tie knows no compro- 
mise. Better that an individual here and there should suffer injustice 
than that any gap be broken in the fences between which the flock takes 
its narrow way to Heaven. Faith is the junassailable rock on which the 
Church may stand; science is self-confessedly impotent in the realm of 
spirit; and those who seek to adapt the doctrines of the Church to the 
modern world are its enemies. ‘The controversial Dean puts his case for 
compromise with equal point and vigour. He is prepared to re-marry the 
innocent parties to divorce, but to a certain Bishop, who judges every case 
on its merits, he is as indignantly opposed as the Vicar himself. Mr. Egan, 
while keeping this debate excitingly alive, works out with genuine 
dramatic energy its effects upon the lives of the Vicar’s daughters, whose 
love is given to men whose former wives are alive. The great achievement 
of the play is to bring out so clearly the sincerity and the humanity of the 
parent whose hold on principle brings misery upon his favourite daughter. 
This character could scarcely find a more sensitive representative than 
Mr. Laidman Browne showed himself to be, and when the play is put 
on to the regular stage I hope that it will be possible for him and for 
Miss Joyce Bland, as the Vicar’s sadly obedient daughter, and for Mr. 
Cecil ‘Trouncer, as the pugnacious Dean, to play these parts again. 
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Everyone hopes that the enlightened policy inaugurated at the Phoenix 
Theatre by Mr. Bronson Albery and M. Michel Saint-Denis may succeed, 
but the present production of Twelfth Night is in some ways unfortunate. 
It gives the impression of being over-produced, and its humorous side 
is laboured. Mr. Michael Redgrave’s Aguecheek outshines Sir Toby, and 
the fooling (and the singing) of Feste is forced. Miss Peggy Ashcroft’s easy, 
lyrical playing of Viola is of a quality to redeem many faults, and there is 
point and speed in the Malvolio of Mr. George Hayes. The impression 
persists, however, that M. Saint-Denis, seeking for fluidity at the expense 
of familiarity, missed the familiar enchantment. Another revival in which 
Mr. Bronson Albery was concerned this month turned out unexpectedly 
well. There was found to be heaps of fun and charm in Two Roses, James 
Albery’s successful comedy of the ’seventies, and the piece is to be put 
on for a run early in the New Year. One of the reasons why the Sunday 
night performance went so well was the refusal of the Repertory Players 
to burlesque its humour and sentiment. Mr. Cecil Parker, in Irving’s 
old part, let the pompous humbug of the old sponger who wrongfully 
inherits a vast estate speak for itself, and Mr. Godfrey Kenton resisted 
an even stronger temptation to “guy” the poor young lover separated from 
his beloved “rose” by a wall of gold. The result was an entertainment 
which charmed a modern audience as it charmed the ’seventies by its 
twinkling humour, its sense of situation and its discreetly scented romance. 

The Western Chamber, another Chinese play translated by Mr. Hsiung, 
whose Lady Precious Stream held the London stage for over two years, 
suffered at the Torch Theatre from a burlesque that seemed autdématic 
and was perhaps inevitable. It is the thirteenth-century romance of a 
penniless scholar in love with the daughter of a Prime Minister; it is very 
long and very quaint. But mockery by the players means that there is 
really only one joke, and long before the end our responses begin to 
weaken. This was to some extent true of Lady Precious Stream, but that 
was a melodrama, and it was full of movement. The Western Chamber isa 
dramatic poem and in action more restricted, which means that we have 
too much leisure to brood on quaintness and on the monotony of 
metaphor in Chinese poetry. , 


A. V. CooKMAN 
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MUSIC 


ON February 19, 1850, Delacroix made the following note in his Journal: 
‘Went to hear Berlioz. The Leonora Overture produced the same con- 
fused impression upon me. I conclude from that that it is bad—full, if you 
like, of sparkling passages, but disunited. The same thing for Berlioz: the 
noise he makes is distracting: it is a heroic mess.” Delacroix was writing 
for himself, his private, not over considered judgment: and he would not 
claim to be an authority in musical criticism. But his feelings must have 
been shared by a large, and since his death increasing, number of concert- 
goers, amateur and professional. In his Principles and Methods of 
Musical Criticism M. D. Calvocoressi suggests that every critic should 
preface his articles by a “confession of faith, bias, temperament, and 
training” which will enable his readers to make necessary allowances 
for the personal element in his: criticism: and this would certainly 
provide something like a solution for the problem of conflicting 
authorities, which so often puzzles the layman of any art. But if 
the critic should be precise and frank in his self-revelation, it is also 
incumbent on every intelligent concert-goer to come to at least some kind 
of honest position with regard to his own musical norm. For Delacroix the 
norm was, frankly, Mozart: he more or less consciously judged all earlier 
music by the degree in which it foreshadowed what seemed to him the 
perfect balance and taste of Don Giovanni and the Magic Flute, all later 
music by the degree in which this particular form of balance and taste 
was preserved. Hence his complete misapprehension of Berlioz and his 
erratic judgments of Beethoven. 

Every listener has his norm, not often nowadays so easily definable as 
Delacroix’s and very seldom coterminous with the works of a single com- 
poser. The norm of the average concert-goer in England, and I should 
almost be prepared to say in Europe, is still in point of time pre-War: 
that is to say, the music which he can spontaneously enjoy, without a 
deliberate forcing of the intelligence and sensibility, is romantic in the 
post-Wagnerian manner. The musical taste of Europe is still under the 
shadow of Tristan, for the majority of listeners all specifically post- 
War music remains experimental, exotic, not easily assimilable into the 
musical system. Unfortunately this admission does not exhaust the per- 
sonal element in judgments of musical value. There are many ways of 
speaking in the post-Wagnerian manner, for since the time of Beethoven 
music has become increasingly a matter of manner or personality and less 
and less one of style. Every composer of the nineteenth century, without, 
I think, any exception, would disagree with Hazlitt’s point of view when 
he wrote: “I hate my style to be known, as I hate all idiosyncrasy”: and 
since music has been idiosyncratic, it is the composer's personality, as 
well as his idiom, which has excited enthusiasm or dislike. No better 
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example of the idiosyncratic composer could well be found than 
Gustav Mahler, whose Lied von der Erde was given by Sir Adrian 
Boult at Queen’s Hall on November 23. Here is the post-Wagnerian idiom 
spoken with such a personal accent that it is almost a dialect. Mahler was 
the most sensitive of the Epigoni, both personally and musically; and his 
style is akin to that of Hugo Wolf, the style of the miniaturist rather than 
the symphonist. Each of the six movements of the Lied von der Erde is a 
vastly extended song, and the title of the whole work might well be the 
Songs of the Earth. Deep in Mahler’s personality, beneath the metaphysical 
speculations and the symptoms of the last stages of the mal romantique, 
lay the years of a Slav childhood: and the intensely personal idiom which 
he evolved is only explicable when we realize that it was based on the 
mutual interpenetration of the two profound influences in Mahler’s life 
—the intimate, lyrical strain of the Slav, the ‘Slavonic tenderness” 
of which he found a kind of urban echo in the Gemiitlichkeit of Vienna, 
with the intense study and knowledge of the classics, the delight in 
orchestral beauty and ingenuity, which is an essential trait of the great 
conductor. 

This Viennese-Slav vein of childlike tenderness and naive intimacy 
springs from an emotional mood which Western Europe does not, on the 
whole, understand, and away from Vienna it may often seem indistinguish- 
able from a rather childish sentimentality. Paradoxically Mahler is 
regarded in England as the writer of vast and complicated symphonies 
whose manner is far superior to his matter. In fact, he is a lyricist with a 
wonderful orchestral sense which often leads him astray—at his best a 
rival, at his worst an inflated parody, of Hugo Wolf. Both Wolf and 
Mahler spoke the post-Wagnerian idiom: both are supremely idiosyn- 
cratic composers of whom it is easier and more usual to make subjective 
than objective valuations. The idiom in which they wrote has become 
universally intelligible, the harmony no longer seems abstruse nor their 
melody tortured: that aspect of the personal problem is no longer 
relevant in their cases. But the romantic cult of individuality has its 
victims, and Wolf and Mahler are among them. Not that they wittingly 
sought to be at all costs original: that is the mark of the charlatan. They 
were rather victims of their times and of their intense, unusual personali- 
ties, victims perhaps of a cultural decadence of which the War was only 
one among many symptoms. 

The day still seems far off when we can hope to return to a musical 
“style” and to be free from the tyranny of flamboyant (or deliberately non- 
flamboyant) personalities. Until then the musical public will, presumably, 
learn to assimilate more and more of these personal styles; the norm of the 
average listener will slowly creep ahead, with an average time-lag of a 
quarter of a century, while the bolder spirits will be fighting and proclaim- 
ing new personalities, and the personalities of yesteryear will either dis- 
appear or gradually join the “classics” of the vast Romantic decadence. 

MartTIN COOPER 
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FILMS 


SUEZ. American. FREE To Live. American. 
THE Great WALTZ. American. ENTREE DES ARTISTES. French. 
LENIN IN OcroBER. Russian. ; 
HOLLYWOOD'S treatment of history, always bold and free, has risen 
lately to fresh imaginative heights. Ferdinand de Lesseps, a dashing diplo- 
mat endowed with immortal youth, is in love with the future Empress 
Eugénie, but Louis Napoleon already has his eye on her, so de Lesseps 
is sent off to Egypt, although in fact the future Empress, at this time, was 
just six years old. Much later he has an interview in England with Disraeli, 
who resolves—for the Empire’s sake—to give the almost ruined French- 
man British financial support. Things were different when Mr. Arliss 
played the part, but that was several years ago, and Hollywood history 
never stands still. Finally de Lesseps, looking younger than ever, receives 
a ribbon of honour from the Empress Eugénie, who is about the same age 
as before. “I’ve won,” he whispers to her, “but I’ve lost everything I’d 
learnt to hold dear.” “Perhaps that is the price one pays for fame,” she 
replies. That is the kind of film it is; and Tyrone Power, as de Lesseps, 
certainly deserves sympathy from someone, for he seems to be cut out to 
play romantic leads in modern comedies and is always put into these 
peculiar historical clothes. 

Does Hollywood history matter? One view is that a film exists to sell 
entertainment, and that’s all—only it isn’t all, for films educate people 
whether they mean to or not, and if historical travesties are harmless on 
the screen we might as well be logical and give up trying to teach truthful 
history in schools. And the stories Hollywood invents are usually so much 
feebler than the real ones: this certainly applies to Suez and probably, 
I should think, to The Great Waltz, which makes free with the private 
life of Johann Strauss the younger in the Vienna of a hundred years ago. 
A new biography of Strauss might surely have given him something better 
than a heavy love affair with the leading soprano of the opera house, while 
his pretty young wife keeps a brave face before the world and wins him 
back by her loyalty at last. One had hoped for more from the first Ameri- 
can film directed by Julien Duvivier, but the film has good moments 
whenever Duvivier is allowed to get away from its sentimental story and 
bring its musical background to life. When Strauss is playing with his 
new orchestra in a deserted restaurant, until the music, sounding out into 
the street, gradually draws in an enormous crowd—Duvivier builds up 
vividly the effect of waltz rhythms on the blood; you feel what it meant 
to live in Vienna in those days, when the waltz was new. Again, Strauss 
is driving through the forest with Carla Donna, his opera singer, in the 
early morning; he listens to the beat of the carriage wheels, the whistling of 
a bird and the notes of a shepherd’s pipe, and the melody of “Tales from 
the Vienna Woods” begins to form in his mind. We hear the opening bars 
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—and then, a brilliantly unexpected invention, the fanfare of a passing 
posthorn strikes in with exactly the right phrase for carrying on the tune. 
The cast is oddly assorted—Fernand Gravet as a likeable but undistin- 
guished Strauss; Miliza Korjus, a glittering newcomer with a powerful 
but too metallic voice, as Carla; and Luise Rainer, whose emotional gifts 
are expressed in a style too mannered for my taste, as Strauss’s young 
wife. Altogether, a mixture too synthetic for easy handling; if Duvivier 
had been allowed to take the waltz, and not Strauss’s love affairs, as his 
subject, he might have given us that film of old Vienna which has often 
been attempted and is still waiting to be made. 

How does Hollywood history compare with Moscow history? Lenin 
tn October, shown recently by the Film Society, is a study of Lenin’s 
leadership of the October revolution which overthrew Kerensky and 
brought the Bolsheviks to power. Here is a vivid portrait of Lenin—an 
immensely energetic little man, with swift, springy steps and jerky ges- 
tures, alternately thrusting his hands into his pockets and emphasizing 
a point with outstretched forefinger—but where is Trotsky? Somehow 
he has been pushed off the stage to make room for a magnified Stalin, 
Baldwinesque in his pipe-smoking reliability, whom Lenin treats most 
flatteringly throughout. Alas, it is not only from the box-office that screen 
history suffers to-day. Lenin in October is a thoroughly efficient produc- 
tion, with plenty of careful detail, but its tone is dry and satirical; the 
impression it leaves is not so much of a revolution passionately concerned 
with human rights as of the tactical success of a party policy. 

On the whole, Free to Live—a second filming of Philip Barry’s play, 
Holiday, with Katharine Hepburn in Ann Harding’s old part—has given 
me more pleasure than any other picture lately. Its surface material— 
a rich household and a not-so-rich young man engaged to one daughter 
and falling in love with the other—is trivial enough, and its alternative 
to money values—a holiday in Europe—is as shallow as Grandfather 
Vanderhof’s crazy household in You Can’t Take It With You. Yet as a 
parable it has a curious dramatic power: the old nursery upstairs, symbol 
of a childhood age of social innocence, and the banker-father, immured 
in his money-fortress, symbol of a culture even more plainly dying now 
than when the first version of the filni was made, eight years ago. 

Entrée des Artistes is about students training for the stage at the Paris 
Conservatoire, with Louis Jouvet as the professor who has watched their 
love affairs so often. It has the intelligence and finish of a good French 
picture, but the story rambles round without getting anywhere much. 
Altogether it has been a poor year for films: the only ones I want to 
remember are Pygmalion, Bank Holiday, North Sea, The Lady Vanishes, 
Gold Is Where You Find It, Orage, L’Alibi, Young and Innocent, Le Rot 
s’Amuse. The best pictures are made from a hopeful mood following a 
social crisis. Such a mood visited France not long ago; there is not much 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


PARTLY, no doubt, as a result of the sale of the Newnham Paddox 
library at Christie’s in July last, Thomas Pennant (1726-1798), of 
Downing, Flintshire, the celebrated topographer and writer on natural 
history, has been a good deal in the public eye lately. His most recent 
appearance is in the report of the National Library of Wales, just issued, 
for the year 1937-8, in which it is satisfactory to read that a great deal of 
the Pennant material sold last summer has been saved from dispersal 
and has found a permanent home at Aberystwyth. The National Library's 
acquisitions comprise, besides a number of miscellaneous items, a long 
series of Pennant’s extra illustrated copies of his own publications and 
the manuscripts of two unpublished tours, one to the Continent in 1765 
and the other chiefly in the North of England and the Midlands. The 
inserted illustrations in these volumes include many hundred drawings 
by Moses Griffith, a Welsh artist (principally self-taught) whom Pennant 
employed for a long period. Other drawings by Griffith which were in this 
sale were bought by the Walker Galleries, who have published, in the 
monthly brochure which they issue, a long and admirable account of 
Griffith and his art by Mr. Charles Bell. I believe an exhibition of these 
drawings is to be held shortly. 


But to return to the bibliographical aspect of the subject, an article, 
with full collations, on ‘The Tours of ‘Thomas Pennant,” written by Mr. 
L. F. Powell, the distinguished Johnsonian scholar, appears in a recent 
issue (volume 19, number 2) of The Library. This, I may say, is not an 
outcome of the sale at Christie’s (though there are references to that sale), 
for it is an expanded version of a paper read to the Bibliographical Society 
a year ago. As his title suggests, Mr. Powell is primarily concerned with 
Pennant’s tours, and he makes only incidental mention of his natural 
history writings. Of the topographical works, and their bibliographical 
peculiarities, Mr. Powell’s treatment is very full. The same issue of The 
Library contains a long and important article on “Some Early Bindings 
and Binders’ Tools” by Mr. G. D. Hobson, in which he writes of Coptic 
bindings, the earliest European decorated leather bindings, and newly 
discovered Romanesque bindings. . 


* * * 


The mention, in my first paragraph, of the National Library of Wales, 
reminds me that I have never recorded in these notes an interesting 
pamphlet, sent me some little time ago, on Private Presses with Special 
Reference to Wales, by Mr. William Williams, Keeper of Printed Books 
in that Library. This is published by the London School of Printing, 61 
Stamford Street, S.E.1, and is illustrated with examples of the fine wood- 
cuts done by Mr. Blair Hughes-Stanton, Miss Agnes Miller-Parker and 
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other artists for the Gregynog Press, which Mr. Williams calls one of 
“the two outstanding privates presses of Wales’—the other being that 
established in 1803 by Colonel Thomas.Johnes, of Hafod in Cardiganshire. 
The author also says something of the printing done by Mr. W. G. Williams, 
in connection with his work as head master of the Council School, Rhostry- 
fan, Caernarvonshire, and by Jonathan Ceredig Davies (1859-1932), who in 
1927 issued his Reminiscences, “written, set up, printed off, and published 
by himself.” Mr. William Williams includes, in addition, a short account 
of John Jones, of Llanrwst, “probably the most remarkable printer Wales 
has ever known,” who took over his father’s printing business in 1817. Jones 
was ‘‘a creative genius who designed and made his own presses, his own type, 
and his own printing ink, and almost every other implement necessary 
in the production of his books.” Yet, Mr. Williams adds, “this wholly 
‘home-made’ production will stand comparison with any book, issued at 
the time, produced with the most up-to-date machinery.” Jones died in 
1865, and in 1936 the whole of his printing equipment was presented to 
the Science Museum, South Kensington. 


The third and final portion of the library of the late Mortimer L. Schiff 
of New York was sold on December 6-9 at Sotheby’s, and brought in 
£12,848, making, with the two portions sold earlier in the year, a total 
of over £51,000. The highest individual price last month was £1,180 for 
a French and Latin Ovid in 4 volumes, 1767-70, a famous copy of this 
edition, containing the preliminary etchings for the plates. Cicero’s De 
Senectute, printed by William Caxton in 1481, “a fine clean and large 
copy” which fetched £1,000 in the sale of the Huth library in 1912, now 
sold for £1,080. 


Sir Hugh Walpole has written a short preface to an unusual catalogue 
(number 142) issued by Messrs. C. A. Stonehill, Ltd., 135-7 New Bond 
Street, W.1. This consists entirely of the original manuscripts of reviews 
which Arnold Bennett contributed to the Evening Standard, chiefly 
between 1926 and 1930. They vary in length from about 1,000 to 1,200 
words and the prices range from {1 to £6. The catalogue states that they 
are all first drafts, written in Bennett’s own hand on quarto sheets. Most 
of them only occupy two pages and I fancy there must be comparatively 
few journalists who habitually produce 500 words of copy on a single 
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Royat Acapemy. Scottish Art. 
WILDENSTEIN’S. Allan Gwynne-Jones. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES. Donald Towner. 
ApaMS GALLERY. Juliette Cambier. 


WITH ample space at its disposal and with the unrivalled knowledge of 
the past and present Directors of the National Gallery of Scotland in 
charge of the selection, the Exhibition of Scottish Art which opens on 
January 6 should be at last a model for retrospective exhibitions of this 
type. Each of the principal painters will have a room to himself and in 
the others there will be panels of pictures by the lesser lights. Scotland 
has a further advantage over the United Kingdom. It is not hampered 
by the traditional English preference in matters of art for pictures of 
any country but its own; it has never allowed its painters, so to speak, 
to go out of cultivation, but has the skill, as have its artists, to make 
the most of its possessions. 

Moreover, it adds to the simplicity and unity of such an exhibition that 
the Scottish school is practically dominated by two men, Raeburn and 
Wilkie. Ramsay, excellent painter as he is, and long deserving an adequate 
display of his pictures, was a cosmopolitan, perhaps more at home in 
England, Italy or France than in Scotland, and no doubt most Scottish, 
as were others of his time, when across the border. Both Raeburn and 
Wilkie on the other hand either embodied in themselves some definitely 
Scottish characteristics or left their mark upon ail succeeding art. From 
Raeburn there issued the strong breed of portrait painters who have lasted 
ull this day, while the descendants of Wilkie flourished throughout the 
century. Landscape was much less successful, perhaps because painting 
which was purely a Lowland art was not satisfied with its own scenery, 
but sought like the English, for Romance in the Highlands; while heroic 
or decorative painting was extinguished either by the very early death of 
John Runciman or by the complete failure of his brother’s efforts on a 
large scale and only reappears in the almost equally disregarded composi- 
tions of David Scott. Abnormal and exotic as they are, John Runciman 
and Scott are two of the most interesting painters of the school—the 
former with his little subject pictures which are partly derived from 
Rubens and partly anticipate, with their return to the Mannerists, the 
work of Palmer and Richmond half a century later; the latter with his 
large decorative imaginations which owe something to Blake but more 
to the revival of earlier Italian painting at Rome. 

With large decoration and religious and imaginative painting ruled out, 
Scottish art developed in two directions. The human body did not interest 
the artists and they were not keen searchers or innovators, but they treated 
the human face with an honest if not excessive fidelity and had a keen 
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eye for characteristic features and facial expression. Raeburn’s portraits 
with their emphasized shadows and accentuation of certain features for 
likeness and glossing over of others, have always, surprisingly enough con- 
sidering their size and apparent breadth of treatment, something of the 
appearance of enlarged miniatures; his bodies are stiff and gawky. At the 
same time, neither he nor his able successors ever forgot the artist and 
became mere face painters as were so many of their English contempor- 
aries. Similarly Wilkie when, as in the Blind Man’s Buff from the Royal 
Collection, he recalls some interlaced pattern of bodies in action, is 
admirable in his precision and movement. But both he and his successors 
fail entirely when compelled to use a model for their historical or genre 
compositions. They have not the knowledge of the human body to correct 
the stiffness of what they saw before them and, in their honesty, they felt 
constrained to reproduce it. 

The other characteristic is that, much more than the English, the Scots 
are painters. Perhaps owing to the greater brightness of the East coast 
atmosphere they used colour lightly and with a sparkling brilliance. The 
colour and paint are not used lavishly but are made to tell most effectively 
because they are employed against a dull ground of grey, black or brown. 
This gift survives throughout the nineteenth century making Faed and 
Pettie considerably more alive and attractive than their English contem- 
poraries, and even when Pre-Raphaelitism had crossed the Border it 
_ lightens the later work of Dyce, and, for example, the almost unknown 

Cameron. Nor does it end here. For in the works of the Glasgow School 
sparkling variety and grace in the use of paint and tactful colour are 
almost all that is left. 

But anticipation of the Scottish Exhibition must not eliminate all record 
of a month exceptionally rich in pictures. Two exhibitions especially 
deserve notice because both painters are sincere and evidently working 
independently to express their own ideas in their own way. Alan 
Gwynne-Jones at Wildenstein’s is most noticeable for some sensitively 
painted heads and delicate arrangements in colour of flowers and still life. 
The landscapes of Donald Towner at the Leicester Galleries should satisfy 
the inexpert who love the country as much as he does, just as they should 
please the more attentive who can appreciate the skill and honesty which 
underlie their apparent simplicity. Typically English in his directness, 
Towner clearly works hard before he finds the composition which will 
fit and then rigorously refuses to alter a line or force a note in what he sees 
before him. One asks for a little more enthusiasm or excitement to give 
the twist, voluntary or involuntary, to the material which will force visual 
interest. It is this note which gives such very real distinction to the little 
landscapes by Juliette Cambier at the Adams Gallery. Something may be 
due to the difference between the Provencal landscape and light and the 
English, but more to the fact that the French painter looks at the landscape 
with his eye, the Englishman, painter or not, with any of his other senses. 
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ART EXHIBITIONS 
THE PROGRAMME FOR JANUARY 


THE most important event this month is the 
annual winter exhibition at the Roya. 
Acapemy, Burlington House, this year an 
exhibition of Scottish Art. It is reviewed by 
our Art Critic on another page, and one of 
the pictures, a portrait by Allan Ramsay, is 
reproduced on p. 321. The exhibition opens 
on January 6, and will be accompanied, as 
usual, by a series of lectures. 


Modern paintings are included in the 
Burlington House exhibition, notably works 
of David Peploe, Leslie Hunter and others. 
Other works of these artists will be seen at 
Messrs. REID AND LEFEVRE’S GALLERIES, 1a 
King Street, at an exhibition entitled “Three 
Scottish Painters,” including Peploe, Hunter 
and F. C. B. Cadell. This will open on 
January 4 and continue until the 28th. 


Two exhibitions in aid of Czechoslovakian 
and Jewish refugees will be held at the LonpoNn 
Ga.uery, 28 Cork Street. The first, which will 
close on January 14, is of Paintings, Drawings 
and Collages by Max Ernst, and the second, 
which opens on January 18, is of “Living Art 
in England.” 

The exhibition of paintings by Plato Chan, 
the eight-year-old Chinese boy, held at the 
Coouinc GALLERIES, 92 New Bond Street, in 
aid of the International Peace Hospital in 
China, will be continued during this month. 
There will also be an exhibition of decorative 
pictures. 


An exhibition of paintings by Marie 
Laurencin is announced for early January by 
Messrs. ROSENBERG AND HELFT. 


A retrospective exhibition of paintings by 
Matthew Smith from Jacob Epstein’s collection 
will be shown at the Leicester GALLERIES. 
This will be accompanied by -paintings by 
Florence Engelbach and paintings and sculp- 
ture by Caroline Byng Lucas. 


The Annual Exhibition of the Society of 
Wood Engravers, which is held this year in 
the StaFrorp GaLLertgs, 13 St. James’s Place, 
will continue until January 12. Other exhibi- 
tions of Wood engravings are that of Soviet 
Graphic Art, at the BLoomssury ArT GAL- 
LERY, 24 South Molton Street, which will be 


extended until the middle of this month, and 
that of Miss Vera Waddington, at the Gouri. 
Ga.erigs, 3-5 Burlington Gardens, from 
January 6 till 26, which will also include 
paintings. 


The other exhibitions at the STAFFORD 
GALLERIES are paintings by Frederick Crook, 
and bronze animal sculpture by Magdalena 
Gross, to be followed, on January 17, by 
abstract paintings by Miss Marjorie Schiele, 
an American painter ; and at the BLOOMSBURY 
Art GALLERY towards the end of the month 
a general exhibition of Czech paintings will be 
held. 

A young painter, Rolf Gérard, will have his 
first show at the CALMANN GALLERIES, 42 St. 
James’s Place, from January 13 to February 2. 


At the NicHotson GALLERIES, 45 St. James’s 
Place, an exhibition of paintings by John 
Strachey will follow the Christmas exhibition 
of “Pictures for the Grown-up Child”’ in the 
second half of the month. 


At the Mayor GALLERY, iy Cork Street, a 
young English painter, Sir Francis Rose, who 
has painted and exhibited in France, is to 
hold his first show in England. Miss Gertrude 
Stein has written the foreword to the catalogue. 


After the exhibition of paintings by Zuloaga, 
the New Buruincton Gatteries, 4 Burlington 
Gardens, will be taken by the Ridley Art Club 
for an exhibition towards the end of January. 
At the same time one of the members of the 
Club, Miss Dickenson, will hold, at the 
ARLINGTON GALLERIES, 22 Old Bond Street, 
a show of furniture made by boys in 
Yugoslavia. This will be the last exhibition 
of these boys’ work under her personal author- 
ity. The enterprise started by her in Yugo- 
slavia will henceforward be taken over by the 
Government. 


Messrs. Cotnacui, 144 New Bond Street, 
have an exhibition from January 11 of Prints 
and Drawings by F. L. Griggs, R.A. 

The exhibitions of Bible Characters and 
Scenes, by Abel Pann, and Paintings of 
Jerusalem by Ludwik Blum, at the Fine Art 
Socrety, 148 New Bond Street, will continue 
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throughout January, and from January 11 to 
28 there will be shown at this gallery drawings 
by Prince Loukomsky. 


The Lecer Gatiery, 13 Old Bond Street, 
has an exhibition from January 18 of recent 
paintings by Vertes. 

At the GuccENHEm JeuNgz GALLERY, 30 
Cork Street, Surrealist paintings by a psycho- 
logist, Dr. Palethorpe, and by Rubin Medni- 
koff, will be shown from January 10 to 30. 


At the Reprern GALiery, 20 Cork Street, 
water-colours by Paul and John Nash, Chris- 
topher Wood, Wilson Stcer, Ethel Walker and 
Edna Clark-Hall will be shown this month, 
while the exhibition of impressionist prints will 
be continued. 

The Spectrum GALLERY, 105 Charlotte 
Street, run by artists, continues to have its 
monthly exhibitions of very recent work by 
young painters and sculptors. 

Messrs. FRANK SABIN, 154 New Bond 


Street, have an exhibition of Old Coaching 
and Railway Prints this month. 


Messrs. MATTHIESEN, 142 New Bond Street, 
will- exhibit the sculpture of Loris Rey this 
month. 

- At Messrs. WILpENsTEIN, 147 New Bond 
Street, from the 11th, an exhibition of sculp- 
ture by Bianca Treuberg. 

At the WertHem Gatiery, 8 Burlington 
Gardens, are recent works by young artists, 
and drawings by Nigel Plunkett. 


The Brook Street ArT GALLERY, 14 Brook 
Street, has an exhibition of paintings by G. T. 
Tonbazis, from January 16 to 28. 

At many galleries this month mixed exhibi- 
tions will be held : 

Messrs. Toot, 155 New Bond Street, will 
show Contemporary British Paintings during 
this month. 

At the Zwemmer GALLERIES, 26 Litchfield 
Street, the Christmas exhibition of drawings 
and paintings by various artists will be pro- 
longed. 

At Picrure Hrrz, 56 Brook Street, a mixed 
show of pictures in stock for hire will be held. 

A mixed exhibition will also be shown at 
the Beaux Arts GALLERY, 1 Bruton Place. 

At the Frencu GALLERY, 35 Old Bond 
Street, a show of the works of British and 
Foreign artists will be on view. 


The Leicester Galleries 


Leicester Square, London 


EXHIBITIONS 
Jan. 13 —Feb. 4 


© Matthew Smith 


Retrospective Paintings from the 
Collection of Jacob Epstein 


© Florence Engelbach 


Paintings 
© Caroline Byng Lucas 
Paintings and Sculpture 


e 


Exhibitions open daily from ro till 6 


SPECTRUM GALLERY 
105, CHARLOTTE STREET, W.1 


EXHIBITION 


OF NEW 


PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 
DRAWINGS 


Daily 11—6.30 
Sats. 11—1 
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NEW LITERATURE 


THE MIND OF LEONARDO 
By R. A. Scott-James 


THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO 
DA VINCI. Arranged, rendered into 
English and Introduced by Edward 
MacCurdy. With 64 Illustrations. 
Cape. 2 vols. 3 guineas. 

THE ROMANCE OF LEONARDO 
DA VINCI. By Dmitri Merejcovski. 
Translated by Bernard Guilbert 
Guerney. 100 Illustrations. Nonesuch 
Press. 208. 

Merejcovski’s “Romance” is un- 

doubtedly a remarkable study both of 

Leonardo the man and of the society in 

which he lived. The author left out 

little of known fact that was available 
to him. He pieced the items together 
and created out of them a character 
which fits into a well-conceived scheme. 
But to my mind the author refines too 
much upon the inner personality of his 
hero. It is as if one set out to explain the 
secret of Mona Lisa’s smile. Indeed even 
from that Merejcovski does not shrink; 
and in the result Leonardo, face to face 
with Gioconda the woman = and 
Gioconda the idea, is softened, senti- 
mentalized and reduced to something too 
tritely heroic, too grand and beautiful. 
To-day, with so much of Leonardo’s 
written record of his own mind before 
us, there seems not much need of a novel 
to account for him, and some of us 
may slightly resent too soulful attempts 
to get behind his reserve, his objectivity, 
his cold philosophic splendour to dis- 
cover just what is warmly congenial to 
our own emotions. After all, there is no 
more of Leonardo in his pictures, and 
not much more in his Notebooks, than 
there is of Shakespeare in his plays— 
everything is there, yet nothing that we 
can pin down to the intimately personal. 
Jesus, Shakespeare and Leonardo are 


giants whom history has been careful to 
leave outlined only, so far as their 
personalities are concerned, but with 
material in abundance for exploring and 
re-exploring what they put of themselves 
into their works or sayings. 

Apart from his Treatise on Painting, 
printed in 1551, and some fragments of 
his writings on physics and mathematics, 
little of Leonardo’s written work has 
been available until comparatively 
recently. The notes which he so 
assiduously entered in his note-books 
over a period of about forty years and, 
with his letters, carefully preserved as 
the material for books which he never 
wrote, passed into various hands after his 
death, and are now—or most of them— 
in libraries at Milan, Paris, London, 
Turin and Windsor. The manucripts in 
all run to 5,000 pages which Mr. 
MacCurdy, following up a work which he 
began modestly in 1906, has now trans- 
lated and classified under fifty headings, 
in other respects retaining the original 
sequence—a method fully justified by 
Leonardo’s own description of them, “a 
collection without order taken from 
many papers which I have copied here, 
hoping afterwards to arrange them in 
order, each in its place, according to 
the subjects treated of.” 

Never has any man known to us 
attained so nearly to the ideal of 
encyclopedic knowledge as Leonardo. 
Even the knowledge of Aristotle pales in 
extent and in variety compared with that 
of the artist—for though it is to the 
credit of Aristotle that he completed so 
many of his treatises, which Leonardo 
never did, the latter not only covers a 
wider field, but his records are those of 
his own personal observations or experi- 
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ments. “I would say about these mathe- 
matical subjects, that those who study 
only the authorities and not the works 
of nature are in art the grandsons and 
not the sons of nature, which is the 
supreme guide of the good authorities.” 
He was both a student of all the services 
and arts, and a practitioner. He was a 
painter, a sculptor, a writer, an architect, 
a civil engineer, a military engineer, an 
inventor of flying machines, a theoretical 
and practical student of anatomy, 
physiology, optics, botany, geology, 
mathematics, mechanics, and  town- 
planning, a comparative critic of the 
arts, and a metaphysician. Nor was he 
a mere dabbler in these pursuits. It is 
claimed for him that he anticipated 
many of the conclusions of Galileo, 
Bacon and Newton, and laid the founda- 
tions of aeronautics. This varied achieve- 
ment either contributed to his being, or 
did not prevent him from being, the 
greatest of artists. 

“The natural desire of good men,” he 
writes, “is knowledge.” “The acquisi- 
tion of any knowledge whatever is 
always useful to the intellect, because it 
will be able to banish the useless things 
and retain those which are good.” In 
tireless pursuit of it, now in this field, 
now in that, he must have given up far 
more time to it than to the direct 
practice of his art. “Obstacles cannot 
turn me,” he says. “Persistent effort, 
Pre-determined effort, He is not turned 
who is fixed to such a star.” “Be 
solitary,” he says to the artist, especially 
at those times when the mind should be 
pre-occupied with work. Yet this ceaseless 
quest for universal knowledge must not 
be supposed to be something apart from 
his art. In his view it was only by pro- 
found knowledge of objects and full 
understanding of the laws that govern 
them that the outer world could be 
mirrored in art—and for him it was the 
duty of the artist to “follow Nature” 
and reveal it as in a mirror. For though 
the spirit comes first in order of value 
and “the soul can never be infected by 
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the corruption of the body, but acts in 
the body like the wind which causes the 
sound of the organ,” nevertheless, “if one 
of the pipes becomes spoiled no good 
effect can be produced.” His genius was 
inseparable from an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. Just as Dante said of the 
art of poetry, “Poetry and the language 
proper for it are an elaborate and 
painful toil,” so for him with the art of 
the draughtsman or the painter. In 
his Precepts of the Painter he gives 
advice which one might suppose Ruskin, 
before writing Modern Painters, had 
learnt by heart; he shows how the 
texture of the stratified rocks must be 
studied before painting a ravine, and the 
qualities of the atmosphere before repre- 
senting the pale bases of distant moun- 
tains and the firm shape and colour of 
their summits. (See the amazing “Study 
of Alpine Peaks” reproduced at page 414, 
Vol. I). He urges exactitude of observa- 
tion. He requires minute understanding 
of the laws of perspective and closest 
study of the conditions which govern light 
and shade, emphasis of detail or vague- 
ness. “Follow Nature.” But if he should 
seem to be giving rules for painting 
as meticulously precise as those which 
the absurd Boileau gave for poetry, we 
should note at once the supreme differ- 
ence. Boileau did exactly what Leonardo 
counselled his pupils not to do—he 
based the rules’ exclusively and 
pedantically upon the practice of tradi- 
tional models. Leonardo based his upon 
what he had discovered for himself. 

And again, if he be accused of preach- 
ing the theory of sheer Realism, or 
Naturalism, we must reply that, though 
he urges us to copy Nature, it is always 
what Nature looks like to the eye that 
his artist portrays. When he regards a 
distant mountain he must know exactly 
what is there, invisible to the eye, but he 
will only paint what the eye, illumined 
by that secret knowledge, sees. The 
distinction between Realism and Im- 
pressionism begins to disappear; we 
have the merits of both. Moreover, his 
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constant study of the whole world of 
appearance leaves him informed—he 
can choose what is worth painting, and 
when, and under what conditions. 
“Notice in the streets at the fall of the 
evening when it is bad weather the 
faces of the men and women—what 
grace and softness they display. ‘There- 
fore, O painter, you should have a court- 
yard fitted up with the walls tinted in 
black . .’ Though the artist will 
study the human figure all the time in 
all its manifestations, for painting he will 
choose a figure only as it suits his 
purpose. “A figure is not worthy of 
praise unless such action appears in it as 
seems to express the passion of the soul.” 
No artist could lay more stress upon the 
choice of a good subject. 

These Notebooks contain strange odds 
and ends of Leonardo’s far-flung know- 
ledge, with observations matter-of-fact 
and sensible—wise, disillusioned reflec- 
tions on men and on life; but always 
without bitterness, indeed with singu- 
larly little intrusion of the personal. 
The whole is serene, detached, splen- 
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didly disinterested. The intellect appears 
to be predominant, though in his judg- 
ments intellect and sensibility are fused. 
The beautiful is something firm, solid, 
rooted in reality, yet clearly owing its 
graciousness to a quality of soul, whose 
inner nature he prefers to take for 
granted and refrain from discussing. The 
drawings with which these volumes are 
richly and beautifully illustrated pro- 
vide the necessary and the illuminating 
commentary to the written words. We 
are not sure whether we admire most 
the sheer strength of the lines or the 
pearly quality of the shading, or the 
spirituality—‘‘the passion of the soul’’— 
which the precepts of his technique do 
not account for. Mr. MacCurdy has put 
us under a great debt of gratitude for 
his dignified, sensitive translations, his 
tactful arrangement of the matter, and 
his economical but sufficient Preface. It 
should be added that the volumes are 
beautifully bound and printed. The 
translator and the publishers between 
them have produced two very noble 
volumes. 


THE ENGLISH CHARACTER 


BydVeS. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MR. BULL. By 

Wyndham Lewis. Robert Hale. 7s. 6d. 
What is the English character? Like 
character-reading by the hand, word- 
making and word-taking, the question 
starts a pleasant parlour game. And soon 
we shall all have grown up and we shall 
not be allowed to play it any more; 
already national character is frowned 
on, there is only class character. 
National character is as dead as auc- 
tion bridge. It will revive again, of 
course, when Marxists begin reading 
the material documents of history in- 
stead of potted interpretations of it; 
when they discover that the foundations 
of such constants as the English climate 
and the fact that England is an island 
are not economic. And I think they will 
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discover that the industrial revolution 
and the enrichment of the middle classes 
in the nineteenth century did not affect 
English character as much as is always 
taken for granted. There is a good deal 
to be said for the unpopular view that 
the main ingredients and stamp of 
English character have been the same 
for the last thousand years. 

Still, in this parlour game, one must 
not make too many inquiries into the 
generalizations. Mr. Wyndham Lewis, a 
writer who is always appearing on the 
stage roped in theories for our enter- 
tainment and instruction, kills off John 
Bull and the Englishman, and substi- 
tutes instead Strube’s “little man” whose 
roast beef of old England nowadays 
comes from the Argentine, and who, 
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along with Hindus, African negroes, the 
Burmese, the Malay, and all dagos 
generally, is one of the conquered and 
exploited races. The creature who has 
conquered him is the Briton who owns 
the newspapers which publish funny 
drawings of the timid little chap who 
runs the “British” Empire as a sacred 
(financial) Trust from Threadneedle 
Street, who has taken over from feudal 
John Bull, cornered the wealth, 
burgled everyone and, in the last hundred 
years, has enormously increased the 
barriers between the classes. Seventy 
per cent of “Britain”—this new thing— 
have £200 a year or less to live on; and 
no one can write 
about our charac- 
ter without first 
pointing out that 
we have two Eng- 
lish characters, cor- 
responding to the 
two races. 
True—but it is 
news to me that 
people with differ- 
ent interests have 
different charac- 
ters; even their in- 
stinctive opinions 
do not differ as 
much as is su 
posed. Mosley has failed not for class 
reasons or economic reasons, but be- 
cause of his complete misunderstanding 
of the main architecture of English 
character. Mr. Wyndham Lewis goes on 
to our food, our sex life, our brains, 
our art, our dislikes of satire—? the 
eighteenth century and Thackeray in 
the nineteenth—our home and foreign 
politics, our class system. He has no- 
thing to say about our religions. Yet 
all our revolutions have been reli- 
gious. His chapters on satire are in- 
teresting. He believes there is an anti- 
pathy to satire at present, partly because 
“we do not want to be disturbed ‘in 
our’ melancholy téte-a-téte with what 
remains of the Past,” not the great Past 


From “The Illustrated Book’ by FRANK 
WEITENKAMPF. (Harvard University Press ; 
Oxford University Press. 25.). 
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but “the semi-past of yesterday”; and 
partly because moral values are at sea 
and the situation is too bad for satire. 
This is a strange statement when 
humour has entirely disappeared from 
literature and both the stage and fiction, 
conventional or advanced, are almost 
entirely satirical. From Auden _ to 
“French Without Tears.” 

But one would soon be lost if one 
accepted the enticement of his every 
sentence to start an argument. It would 
be like arguing with a firework display. 
Like Mr. Shaw he cannot reason but 
he can suddenly reveal. I think, for ex- 
ample, that the following is profound 
observation, it is 
also characteristic 
of Mr. Lewis’s apti- 
tude for putting his 
finger on current 
trends sooner or 
more picturesquely 
than anyone else 
does: 


During the War 
he (the English- 
man) was, as it 
were, benumbed by 
the immensity of 
the disaster. 

Lots of people still 
believe he noticed 

nothing. But the truth is that he did... . 

After his dull fashion he observed that he 

had been tricked. 

You would think he would rebel but: 

Any rebel streak there is in him is of the 
sullen and secret order. . . . He does not 
wish to be led into open criticism of anything 
or anybody, or indeed into anything open 
at all. . . . But the next time you try and 
fool him over much you will get a lot of 
silent sabotage on his part. . . . The more 
the advertiser thunders through his loud- 
speaker (either political clap-trap or com- 
mercial boost) the blanker and more expres- 
sionless becomes the face of Mr. Everyman. 

The gas-masks go into the dustbin. 

This is not one of the most vigorous 
pamphlets from The Enemy; it is softer, 
milder stuff. But it is very readable., 
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BUT TO-DAY THE STRUGGLE 
By Olaf Stapledon 


STUDIES IN A DYING CULTURE. 
By Christopher Caudwell. With an 
introduction by John Strachey. 
Bodley Head. 10s. 6d. 

In the Christmas number of the LONDON 

Mercury Mr. E. M. Forster defended the 

intellectuals who, through “indignation 

against the herd, the community, and 
the world,” retreat into the Ivory Tower. 

Christopher Caudwell, who was killed 

while fighting for the Spanish Govern- 

ment, here presents a very different 
point of view, and claims to expose the 
mental anatomy of the “bourgeois intel- 
lectual,” in which category he places Mr. 

Forster. 

Caudwell was an exceptionally brilliant 
young man who died because the defence 
of democratic liberty seemed to him 
more important than his career. In this 
book liberty is the main theme. Caud- 
well argues that “bourgeois intellec- 
tuals”” who have preached liberty have 
been impotent because they have had no 
clear idea of the nature of liberty. They 
have conceived it simply as freedom 
from social constraint. But, as Mr. 
Strachey says in his admirable introduc- 
tion, “liberty is the presence of oppor- 
tunity rather than the absence of con- 
straint.” The distinctively human 
capacities cannot be evoked apart from 
the stimulus and discipline afforded by 
society. Jungle children, if they survive 
at all, grow up as imbeciles. The 
bourgeois theory of liberty was con- 
venient to a class which rose by means 
of unrestrained economic individualism; 
but it resulted in the enslavement of the 
majority. Even the privileged minority, 
Caudwell insists, have no real freedom, 
since their pursuit of “liberty” has pro- 
duced a situation in which they are 
frustrated by constant dread of war and 
social disintegration. 

The book consists largely of studies of 


“bourgeois intellectuals” who, though 
eminent, have failed, in the author's 
opinion, to make any vital contribution 
to the thought of our age. Shaw, Wells, 
T. E. Lawrence, D. H. Lawrence, and 
Freud are said to be each in his own way 
stultified by the false assumption that at 
bottom the individual mind is an inde- 
pendent entity thwarted by society. 
Caudwell’s analyses are extraordinarily 
interesting and helpful, and they contain 
much of value besides the main thesis. 
But they show something of the blind- 
ness and ruthlessness of the young man 
who is so dazzled by one truth that he 
neglects all others. 

This blindness becomes very evident 
in the essay on Pacifism. Though he has 
seized on the fundamental weakness of 
the pacifist movement, he has also com- 
pletely missed the sincere sound convic- 
tion at the root of it. Rightly he says of 
the “bourgeois pacifist” that “as long as 
he draws or earns an income he partici- 
pates in bourgeois economy and upholds 
the violence which sustains it.” But to 
declare that the pacifist “occupies per- 
haps the most ignoble place of a man in 
any civilization” is to reveal a surprising 
lack of perception. It is true that in our 
present barbaric social and international 
condition violence is unavoidable. And 
if the present order cannot be trans- 
formed without violence, violence must 
be resolutely used. But let us not forget 
that the method of non-violence, of 
friendliness and reasonableness, is the 
truly social and civilized method, and 
that the will for it must somehow be 
preserved and strengthened even in the 
very act of violence, lest the Revolution 
be poisoned at its source. 

Let us remember also that, although 
the cause of our trouble has been un- 
bridled individualism, the reaction 
against individualism is all too apt to 
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take the form of sheer herd-mentality, 
in which the individual, over-awed by 
society, surrenders his critical intelli- 
gence and his conscience to the mob or 
the mob-leader. Though the Ivory 
Tower seduces many into sterility, it is 
also for some a means of strengthening 
intelligence and integrity against the 
hypnotic influence of the herd; and for 
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some few it is a retreat where they can 
prepare for society a treasure which it is 
not yet ready to accept. Caudwell’s 
answer would be, “But to-day the 
struggle.” Yet I cannot help feeling that 
in generously hastening to give his life 
for the Revolution he robbed mankind 
of a promise of far greater treasure even 
than this important book. 


THE ENCHANTER 
By Arnold Palmer 


CHATEAUBRIAND. By André 
Maurois. Translated by Vera Fraser. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 


Chateaubriand’s whole life may be said 
to have been shaped by the date of his 
birth, which fell within a year of that of 
Napoleon’s. The revolutions and the 
restorations which disturbed his era 
turned him and almost all his literary 
contemporaries—Constant, Fontanes, the 
Cheniers, Madame de Stael—perforce 
into politicians. It will be noticed that, 
judged by the highest French standards, 
they were not a very creamy lot. In the 
generations which preceded and which 
followed him, he would have encoun- 
tered far stronger competition, and his 
reputation might not have stood so 
high. But Englishmen must be careful 
in explaining him away. Much of his 
writing sounds to us like mere rhetoric; 
but M. Maurois, holding up typical 
passages for our admiration, evidently 
sees more in them than that. 

Francois René de Chateaubriand was 
the sixth child and second son of a 
Breton gentleman of noble lineage and 
moderate means. Like other unhappy 
boys who are a problem to their families, 
he was temporarily destined for a num- 
ber of professions. When the Revolution 
arrived, he was a soldier. Leaving his 
wife, mother, sisters and (rather 
mysteriously) his regiment, he escaped to 
England, where he passed seven years 
and wrote his Essai sur les Revolutions. 


Returning to France while still a pro- 
scribed emigré, he drew attention with a 
romance called Atala, and followed this 
up with Le Génie du Christianisme, 
a book which, by greatly assisting 
Napoleon to reverse the anti-clerical 
policy of the Jacobins, convinced 
Chateaubriand that he was destined 
to be a statesman. On more than one 
subsequent occasion it seemed that his 
ambition would be realized, and he did, 
in fact, become a Minister and a Peer. 
But his progress was never fast enough 
to satisfy him, and in his impatience he 
could not resist rushing into print with 
accusations of perfidy and ingratitude 
and pointed contrasts between the exist- 
ing régime and that which had passed 
from the stage or was waiting in the 
wings. His courage was magnificent, his 
views unpredictable. He was not a con- 
scious time-server; but he was saturated 
with egoism, and, since his conduct 
depended not on principles but on the 
lighting of the romantic scene through 
which he stalked as hero, he was utterly 
unreliable. 

The shrewd Duchesse d’Arenberg 
described him as a man “not good to 
love”; Professor Dowden, using the word 
in a wider sense, said ‘Chateaubriand 
cannot be loved”; and not many readers 
will feel affection for the vain and selfish 
figure portrayed by M. Maurois. Yet 
something must be lacking from the 
evidence. No man ever had truer friends. 
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However he may have treated them, he 
never appealed to them (and he was 
always calling for help) in vain. Even his 
discarded mistresses, a large and con- 
stantly augmented corps, unwearyingly 
pulled wires at his bidding. Small, round- 
shouldered, with a good head too big for 
his body; vain-glorious, self-centred, and 
touchy; he must have had something 
about him which won and preserved the 
affections of others. A fine style and 
political ambition are not enough to 
gain a man the nickname of “En- 
chanter.” His wife had another name for 
him. Perhaps merely as an abbreviation, 
she alluded to him as “The Cat.” 

M. Maurois’ long, full book repays 
careful reading. He gives a vivid and 
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arresting picture of the France of the 
time (note, especially, the proportions of 
Wellington and Waterloo), a picture as 
interesting for its deliberate omissions as 
for its features. His portraits, perhaps less 
deliberately, vary from the vague to the 
brilliant. Those of Joubert, Madame de 
Beaumont, Madame Récamier, Louis 
XVIII, the Duchesse de Noailles and the 
hero’s wife are all gems, great or small. 
If the hero himself does not altogether 
emerge, the blame is not solely the 
biographer’s. A dimness rises. ‘The 
Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe still claims its 
readers, but it is to be feared that its 
author, for the majority of mankind, 
even in France, is little more than a 
steak. 


COLERIDGE, AND ABOUT HIM 
By Edmund Blunden 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. A 
Biographical Study. By E. K. Cham- 
bers. Oxford University Press. 18s. 

THE LIFE OF S. T. COLERIDGE: 
THE EARLY YEARS. By Lawrence 
Hanson. Allen & Unwin. 21s. 

In spite of a hundred years of attempts, 

Coleridge’s biographers have had little 

lasting success. The poet’s own difficulty 

in packing himself tidily into the limits 
of a book appears to have haunted 
most of those who have tried to con- 
dense him.’ Some have managed the 
illusion of compactness, but their 
capture of Coleridgean qualities, and 
activities, and relationships has been far 
from complete. The best performance 
hitherto, Dykes Campbell’s Narrative, 
was not intended 
spiritual and intellectual ‘fullness of 

Coleridge. It is in the track of Dykes 

Campbell that Sir Edmund Chambers 

follows now, offering a new narrative 

strengthened by “a good deal of material 
which has accumulated during the last 
half-century,” and in the main avoiding 

“a detailed appreciation” of Coleridge 

as thinker and writer. 


to epitomize the’ 


If there is anyone living who is more 
justly celebrated than Sir Edmund 
Chambers as a patient student of 
literary records, an investigator of 
the facts and a compiler of standard 
manuals, I have yet to hear of him. It 
is obvious that a register of Coleridge’s 
crowded and perplexed life undertaken 
by such a hand will take its place in 
the library of those interested. Here are 
innumerable circumstances brought to- 
gether from a wide survey of printed 
works, and some things from manu- 
script (a number of new letters form 
an appendix). It will be noted that the 
Highgate period, the last eighteen years 
of Coleridge’s life, is treated more briefly 
than the rest. As a reference book, there- 
fore (and this is not an unimportant 
aspect of it), the volume is less likely to 
answer questions of the later than the 
earlier period. Such names as Hyman 
Hurwitz, Coleridge’s especial Jewish 
friend, and Arthur Henry Hallam, one 
of his grateful young visitors, and 
Thomas Hood do not appear in the 
index. But not even Sir Edmund’s skill 
at presenting a mass of information 
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could bring all the Coleridgeans into a 
book of under 400 pages all told. 

What is, to my feeling, a more serious 
disadvantage, is the way in which the 
author treats Coleridge through his 
details. It is no new way. It is the good 
old way of implying that Coleridge after 
all did little, meant little. “So Coleridge 
passed, leaving a handful of golden 
poems, an emptiness in the heart of a 
few friends, and a will-o’-the-wisp light 
for bemused thinkers.” These are the 
last words in the book, and perhaps the 
most explicit touching the biographer’s 
estimate of Coleridge; but the book is 
full of little asides which even bemused 
thinkers (recollecting Coleridge’s not in- 
frequent masterpieces of criticism and 
perception) will be able to put together. 
They are not all on equally important 
points. Sir Edmund brings in a Rev. 
Mr. Smith, who claimed to have been 
Coleridge’s “swab” at Christ’s Hospital 
and to have cleaned his shoes: the addi- 
tion is, “We may be quite sure that 
Coleridge did not clean them himself.” 
Well, the fact is that Coleridge was a 
Grecian, and Grecians, even in my time, 
on account of their exalted rank, had 
their shoes cleaned for them (and paid 
for it). Sir Edmund can never resist 
underlining the many projects for great 
works in which Coleridge, like Dr. 
Johnson, indulged his spare moments. 
Speaking of the non-extant poem The 
Brook (about which one gets a little 
more than he allows, in Wordsworth’s 
notes on The River Duddon), he com- 
ments, “The poem, of course, was not 
to be.” This formula is puzzling, for it 
should mean that Coleridge never wrote 
any poems at all; and yet we have quite 
a crop of them, several quite good too. 

From these hints, as they accumulate, 
it comes about that the reader inquires 
occasionally into the materials which Sir 
Edmund has shaped into a survey. Some- 
times an abridgment proves to be at least 
unlucky for Coleridge: for instance, the 
brief allusion to H. F. Cary, “the fame 
of whose Dante translation he much 
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furthered by praise in his lectures.” In 
fact, Coleridge also made the arrange- 
ments with Taylor and Hessey for the 
first real edition of Cary’s Dante, and 
Cary acknowledged his “prompt and 
strenuous exertions.”” Again, we are told 
that Coleridge, hearing that Lord Liver- 
pool “thought highly of him .. . ad- 
dressed a long letter to Lord Liverpool, 
in which he claimed the patronage and 
protection of those who shared his politi- 
cal convictions.” In Mr. R. J. White’s 
recent Political Thought of Coleridge, 
the incident appears quite otherwise. 
“In 1817, the darkest year of England’s 
post-war sufferings, when the country 
seemed on the verge of revolution, Lord 
Liverpool, the Prime Minister, received 
many letters of admonition and advice 
from anxious and loyal citizens. In 
March, the Poet Laureate, Robert 
Southey, wrote. . . .” Coleridge’s letter 
of July, as a whole, was certainly not an 
appeal for patronage. 

Mr. Hanson’s first volume takes 
Coleridge to the year 1800. He also 
works in great detail, and has founded 
his book on Dykes Campbell, with the 
addition of E. H. Coleridge’s extensive 
preparations for a life of S. T. C. But 
in an early page Mr. Hanson states 
this principle: “It is necessary when 
considering the life of Coleridge con- 
stantly to be on the alert against the 
dominance of outward incident.” By 
this, as his pages show, he does not 
mean that Coleridge’s physical move- 
ments and experiences from day to day 
are not worth a precise delineation, nor 
that his conduct can invariably be called 
reasonable or considerate. He does 
mean that Coleridge’s immense inward 
energy offers the biographer a problem 
(and a glorious problem) not to be 
solved in terms of the approval or dis- 
approval of Robert Southey or in refer- 
ences to unwritten works as signs of 
moral weakness. The fact that The 
Brook was not written is stated, but 
connected with the fact that The 
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was written. The relations of Coleridge 
with his friends are interpreted not only 
through eloquent studies of Coleridge’s 
character and necessities but of theirs 
also. Mr. Hanson’s endeavour, the first 
on this scale, is to set up a true memorial 
of the “logician, metaphysician and 
bard” for whom Wordsworth predicted 
“a monument of glory.” For this he has 
examined much, published and unpub- 
lished; yet his principal power lies in 
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his seeing what Lamb meant when he 
counselled, “Shut not thy heart to 
S. T. C.” Thus he has begun to reveal in 
one view not only the intellectual capa- 
cities and struggles of Coleridge, but also 
his personal magnetism, his gift of en- 
riching the circles in which he moved 
with immediate sense and image of 
beauty, with wit and humour, and 
(apart from seasons of uncalm weather) 
with fresh excitement about human life. 


SHELTER 
By R. A. Duncan 


YOUR HOUSE AND MINE. By 
Geoffrey Boumphrey. Allen & Unwin. 
15S. 

The four material essentials for human 
existence are Food, Shelter, Clothing, 
and the Propagation of the Species; all 
the rest is an adornment of life arising 
from the spirit of mankind. Our true 
development progresses by cloaking the 
logic of necessity with a superrationality 
of quality. 

In Your House and Mine Geoffrey 
Boumphrey explores the evolution of the 
shelter essential in this country and all 
that it means in our cultural history, 
and he does it very well indeed. Here 
is a sermon in stones, a history in bricks 
and mortar. Such a history is of greater 
value than any list of kings and dates of 
battles. It is continuous right up to the 
present moment and it is a history of 
process and the due relations between 
means and ends. The title is a good one, 
for it suggests a community of interest 
in individuals in a common tradition 
and common desires and needs. It is 
the modern and proper approach to 
architecture as the permanent setting of 
cultured and convenient living. 

It does not talk much of the grand 
houses of the great and the mighty, but 
of the best of the little houses, which 
your ancestors and mine possessed and 
loved and lived in; how they did, and 


why they did. It does not stop short at 
this, for, as every good history should 
be, it is intermingled with contemporary 
reference and all in preparation for the 
closing chapters of the book, which seek 
to tell you what. you might and should 
have as your own to-day. These last 
chapters are written with a great desire 
that a new architecture shall be born, 
which shall have a real cultural quality, 
not in imitation of the past, but as a 
reflection of a new spirit in the present. 
If you wish to measure the true quality 
of a race it is wise to examine the lesser 
things and the interests and possessions 
of the humbler citizens, for size or 
quantity is less important than desire. 

If the few chattels of the average man 
are good it may be assumed that the 
general level is high. The smaller houses 
of peasant and artisan will tell tales of 
the race more truthfully than many a 
palace. The vital organs of a body are 
mere entrails when the body is dissected. 
The examination of architecture shorn 
from its context has little life or mean- 
ing. Mr. Boumphrey shows skill and dis- 
cretion in maintaining this relationship 
without undue bulk. With his his- 
torical approach I can find no fault, but 
I should like to debate amicably on one 
or two points in the closing chapters, 
for I am left with a vague impression 
that the possibilities and benefits of 
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modern mechanization are overstressed. 

It was not lack of means that made 
the mess in the last century, but lack of 
the right mind. The stressing of material 
potentialities will not bring about the 
desired reform. Rationality and logic 
cannot of themselves alone produce a 
change of heart. The science behind 
music is not the first cause of a sym- 
phony. Of course the author is right in 
deploring the awful monstrosities that 
are born of the marriage of irrationality 
with debased taste. 

The book is well produced and most 
generous in its lively and apt illustra- 
tions. It is cheap at fifteen shillings, but 
alas! this may be too much for many 
people who should and who would like 
to possess it. I have a suggestion to make 
to all publishers—I who know nothing 
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about publishing, its trials and difficul- 
ties. I most presumptuously think it 
would be a good idea if a book such as 
this one were accompanied by the simul- 
taneous issue of a sort of digest or précis 
at the lowest possible price—what the 
film world calls a Trailer. Many might 
pursue the trail to the purchase of the 
larger work, and at least the substance 
of the story would reach the wide pub- 
lic it deserves. It is essential that the 
modern patrons of the arts—the mass of 
the people, the electors, are reached with 
the gospel of good things, or all our 
powers will be dissipated in the produc- 
tion of the mean and trivial and, in 
spite of the great possibilities, the 
cultural contribution of our own times 
to the future will for long remain a 
sordid muddle. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF BLOOMSBURY 
By Janet Adam Smith 


JULIAN BELL: 
Letters. Edited by 
Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. 

Julian Bell, who was born in 1908, spent 

the war years among conscientious 

objectors; he went to a Quaker school; 
the men who influenced him there and 
at Cambridge were his father, Clive 

Bell, Roger Fry and Lowes Dickinson; 

yet towards the end of his life he 

proclaimed his faith in the military 
virtues, and he was killed while driving 
an ambulance in Spain. The contrast 
can be partly explained as a simple re- 
action—while his elders were being 

C.O.s, he and his brother were playing 

war games—but only partly; for Julian 

Bell did not discard his elders’ values 

even when he discarded their resistance 

to war. He tried to explain the change 
in an open letter to E. M. Forster, 
written when he had decided to give up 
his teaching job in China and join the 

International Brigade. As Mr. Forster 

mildly says in his notes for a reply, “as 

a reasoned exposition the letter is all 
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Essays, Poems and 
Quentin Bell. 


over the shop”; and if we consider why 
it was all over the shop, we find our- 
selves examining the whole set of ideas 
and values that are commonly labelled 
“Bloomsbury.” 

The good life, for Julian Bell, 
depended on having money. It was 
“portioned between the pursuit of an art 
or science, the conversation of friends 
and company of mistresses, having in the 
background the ease and amenity of an 
English University or an_ English 
country house with gardens and farms, 
partridges in September stubble and the 
hunting horns in damp woods, or the 
vine and olive of a Mediterranean 
clarity.” In a letter he wrote for his 
mother in the event of his death, he said 
his life seemed “fairly complete: I can’t 
see anything very serious that I've 
missed, except perhaps marrying and 
having children, and that I’ve never yet 
wanted.” He believed that the capitalist 
system was doomed, but he proposed to 
keep his art, mistresses and partridges by 
striking a bargain with the working 
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classes. The intellectuals would offer 
their help (without which “the proleta- 
riat would become a dumb and 
incoherent herd of slaves’) in return for 
certain privileges: “the lion’s share of 
the interesting-and well-paid jobs that 
naturally falls to the educated class... . 
No reason why idealist philosophers or 
academic painters or psychological 
novelists should not be left in peace. 
And as such people will include almost 
all our friends, we must see that the 
proletariat lets them alone.” It does not 
seem to have struck him that when it 
came to a bargain some intellectuals 
might be willing to sell their indispens- 
able help more cheaply. 

To Julian Bell, absolute values were 
almost unmentionable; he insisted that 
values were personal, that “every man is 
final judge of his own good”; and yet he 
said that one of the duties of the writer 
was to create “for the ‘masses’ ’”’ a litera- 
ture that “presents to them a world com- 
prehensible and valuable.” He assumed, 
thus, that other intellectuals would 
agree with his values, and that to impose 
these values on “the masses” would be 
desirable, although, on his own reason- 
ing, the individuals composing the 
masses might find their values in differ- 
ent ways from him—might, for instance, 
value the relationship with wife and 
children more than “the company of 
mistresses,” the strong community of a 
mining village more than “the ease and 
amenity of an English University.” 

In fact, the absolute values which 
were always being kicked out of the 
front door kept on coming in at the 
back, implied in the statements about 
“the good life” and “civilization” which 
recur in his essays; the trouble was that 
Julian” Bell’s’ values were such an 
inadequate set. In his definition of the 
good life there is no hint of a sense of 
responsibility; among the personal 
relations he chooses the most irrespon- 
sible, and his ideas lack the energy to 
provide for their own continuance. 
Another major limitation appears in an 
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essay on Roger Fry, whom Julian Bell 
admired for “habitually treating figures 
of Christ as ‘important masses’ ”’; and in 
Bell’s own statement that “whereas the 
story of the Crucifixion only arouses 
pity, not wholly untouched with con- 
tempt, we are ‘moved as with a 
trumpet’ by the story of Thermopylz.” 
The art of Bloomsbury, as represented 
by Virginia Woolf's novels, Duncan 
Grant’s paintings, Lytton Strachey’s 
biographies, the criticism of Clive Bell 
and Roger Fry, and Julian Bell’s own 
sensitive and musical nature poetry, 
seems to be incapable of dealing with 
the full significance of human tragedy. 
As Julian Bell said: 

I have always found it very difficult to 
write about serious, extensive, publishable 
emotions. They inhibit my powers of writing 
verse completely, and even in prose I 
become ashamed at my sentimentality. 
The Bloomsbury criteria of “good 

taste” and “civilization” could not help 
him when faced with the problems of 
fascism and war, and the emotions these 
problems aroused. His feelings about 
the military virtues may have sprung 
from the realization of the inadequacy of 
these criteria; we are reminded of 
Virginia Woolf's hankering for men of 
action—Percival, for instance, who gives 
point to the Bloomsbury lives of the 
other characters in The Waves. Julian 
Bell’s natural instincts drove him to find 
a solution to the problems of contem- 
porary life in action, but he could not 
find sanction for his action in Blooms- 
bury—there was nothing in the tradi- 
tion to suggest that the tradition itself 
was worth fighting for—and he had to 
patch up something for himself. As a 
schoolboy he had lapped up Clive Bell, 
Bertrand Russell, Roger Fry; a reading 
of Pascal, Kant and Coleridge might 
have helped him to form an idea of the 
good life less dependent on unearned 
incomes and more willing to recognize 
the value of sacrifices such as his own; 
but these three were never included in 
his Bloomsbury pantheon. 
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ENGLISH 


By Stephen Spender 


THE POEMS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 
Translated by Louis Untermeyer. 
Cape. 153s. 

Mr. Untermeyer has spent many years 

of his life in making a study of Heine, 

and has recently published a biography 

of him. This collection includes 200 

translations which have never been pub- 

lished before, and many of the remain- 
ing 300 poems have been completely 
revised. 

They seem to me far the best transla- 
tions of Heine ever made. The highest 
praise one can give them is to say that 
a reader who knew no German could, I 
am sure, read this volume through with 
the same pleasure as if it were poetry 
written originally in English, and, 
moreover, he would have a very good 
idea of the quality of Heine’s genius. 
One should qualify this by saying that 
perhaps he would have a rather faint 
sense of the richness of Heine’s music in 
the original; to give some idea of which, 
one has to think of Housman at his most 
lyrical and precise, and, again, of Poe in 
his famous poem on Helen. 

If one compares Untermeyer’s transla- 
tions line by line with the original, one 
finds that many freedoms have been 
taken in many stanzas; but if one com- 
pares the whole translation of a poem 
with the whole poem in the original, one 
finds that the total effect is remarkably 
similar. The secret of Mr. Untermeyer’s 
method lies in his unerring feeling for 
Heine’s vocabulary; wherever, by the 
exigencies of metre or rhyme, he is 
forced to invent, he always invents a 
phrase which Heine, confronted by the 
same difficulties, as poets indeed often 
are, might well have used. Mr. Unter- 
meyer does not so much invent as trans- 
pose. In the English poem the effects 
have to be shifted round a bit, but, on 


the whole, they produce the same experi- 
ence as the original. 

The fact is—as his preface shows— 
that Mr. Untermeyer has a real insight 
into Heine’s mind. An important thing 
to grasp about Heine is that although he 
is not, as his detractors and as modern 
fashion maintain, sentimental and vul- 
gar, he is the poet of sentimentality and 
vulgarity. The highbrow makes the great 
mistake of supposing that this is the 
same thing. The Wurlitzer organ, flood- 
lit in a false, shimmering purple dawn, 
rising from the fleshy pit of the orches- 
tra, is sentimental and banal; it is an 
erotic dream in a raw though shamefully 
disguised form: yet however much we 
may repudiate it, it corresponds to a real 
poetry, it has the validity of a genuinely 
moonlit, heavily scented, crudely sym- 
bolic world. It is this world of the banal 
which Heine accepts entire and trans- 
forms into the songs of a nightingale, 
the image of a lotus blossom, in a virgin’s 
dream. His poetry is the poetry of sexual 
dreams, the poetry even of the sexual 
organs: 

“Dic Lotosblume angstigt 
Sich vor der Sonne Pracht, 

Und mit gesenktem Haupte 
Erwartet sie traiimend die Nacht.” 
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Heine accepts this world so completely 
that he is able to interpret another world 
of other values, in terms of it. He is an 
utter fake as a love poet—he only loves 
the phantoms in his dreams—but he is 
one of the greatest poets of modern 
man’s need for love. His early poems 
pour forth with the irrepressible yet 
magical and immensely moving force of 
all the mirages of palm trees and birds 
and flowers which fill the minds of 
people living in an industrial civiliza- 
tion starved of emotional experiences. 
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In his later poems this emotionalism 
__the emotionalism of a world which 
is artificial because it is the passionate 
substitute for a love which is human and 
real—is transformed into real pain, real 
suffering, real pity, real bitterness. The 
stifling artificial plant of repressed desire 
has changed into the cancer which kills 
and hurts, but which still says: “I am 
the love your world has rejected.” 

What Mr. Untermeyer grasps—and 
what all the other translators have 
missed, out of their desire to be clever 
and poetic—is the essential banality of 
Heine’s material. The vocabulary is 
banal, the music is banal, the stories are 
banal; what is marvellous is the richness 
of music and vision, the depths to which 
Hcine has plunged into his experience. 
He has listened to the nightingale, he 
has plunged himself into the world’s 
vulgarity, he has studied the dandy, as 
never Keats or Baudelaire did; and he 
has come back with the glittering prize 
of gold in dreams the world of con- 
sciousness repudiates. The words he uses 
are always commonplace. Mr. Unter- 
meyer shows a great critical understand- 
ing in translating: 
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By Evelyn 


THE JOURNALS OF _ KIERKE- 
GAARD, 1834-1854. Translated and 
edited by Alexander Dru. Oxford 
University Press. 253. 

The publication this summer of Dr. 

Lowrie’s Life of Kierkegaard must 

have meant for many of \its readers a 

first introduction to one of the creative 

sources of modern religious thought. It 
has now been followed up by a work of 
even greater interest; a translation of the 

Journals which are our chief fount 

of information regarding Kierkegaard’s 

inner life and the evolution of his 
philosophy. Though their vast bulk—for 
they fill ten volumes in the standard 
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“Ich lag und schlief, und schlief recht mild 
Verscheucht war Gram und Leid ; 
Da kam zu mir ein Traumgebild’, 
Die allersch6nste Maid” 
into the following: 
I lay and slept, and slept right well, 
Free of the old despair ; 
When in my deepest dream there fell 
The vision, fond and fair. 


Here the rhyme compels him to alter the 
last line, but instead of dazzling us with 
fireworks, he produces “fond and fair,” 
and one realizes at once how easily 
Heine might have written “lieb und 
schén” at the end of such a stanza. 

The appearance of this book should 
do much to renew interest in Heine, a 
poet who has been absurdly misunder- 
stood, and who is now banned in the 
Germany of which he wrote with such 
terrible insight. Heine was the poet who 
really descended into the Hell of bour- 
geois civilization, a Hell which even 
Baudelaire was only able to convert into 
an intellectualized piece of machinery, 
which the surrealists are now trying to 
force out of their unconscious, and 
which the Mass Observers are trying to 
copy down from reality. 


DOCUMENT 
Underhill 


Danish edition of Kierkegaard’s works— 
has made some selection inevitable, this 
fine book of 600 pages, admirably edited 
and translated, gives us an insight com- 
parable with that which we obtain from 
the Confessions of St. Augustine or the 
Pensées of Pascal into the uneasy soul 
of a religious genius, suffering in a literal 
sense for the sins of the world in which 
he has appeared. 

The Journals reveal to us in its tragic 
fullness their author’s unhappy tempera- 
ment; dogged by an inherited melancholy 
which his upbringing had only increased. 
Yet they also bear witness to that 
mysterious law of psychological compen- 
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sation whereby this very disability 
became the occasion of his spiritual 
power. “My unhappy childhood, my 
boundless melancholy, my miserable 
personal life till I became an author, 
all that helped to develop in me a 
hidden inwardness—.” It was this 
inwardness “too true for me to be able 
to talk about it” which gave an oppor- 
tunity of growth to that intense religious 
realism, that vivid consciousness of the 
Unseen, which broke in upon his dark 
and bitter moods and again and again 
asserted itself as the true support and 
inspiration of his life. 


God in heaven, if there were not deep 
within a man a place where all this can 
be completely forgotten in communion with 
thee, who could endure it ? 


This spiritual awareness, this adoring 
intimacy with the Unseen, of which the 
Journals allow us to trace the develop- 
ment, was the source of Kierkegaard’s 
unwavering hostility to the comfortable 
official Christianity of the Lutheran 
Church; watering down the overwhelm- 
ing demands of faith to “the twaddle 
that is now called God-fearing religion.” 
The best of his energy and enthusiasm, 
and his great intellectual powers, were 
given to the hopeless attempt to prove 
to a world which did not wish to know 
it, what real Christianity is and implies; 
to show it as the greatest Either—Or 
offered to man, and restore its lost 
sacrificial tone. “Christianity is not a 
little moralizing and a few articles of 
faith; Christianity is the reckoning 
between God and the world.” In such 
an utterance we can already recognize 
the germ of Karl Barth's religious 
dialectic, which owes so much to Kierke- 
gaard’s thought: but Barth has failed 
to take up and develop one of the most 
important strands in his master’s teach- 
ing—namely, the absolute necessity of 
asceticism, the world-renouncing monas- 
tic element, to a truly virile, truly 
spiritual Church. 
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There is no doubt that the present time, 
and Protestantism always, needs the mon- 
astery again, or that it should exist. ‘The 
Monastery’ is an essential dialectical fact 
in Christianity and we need to have it 
there like a lighthouse in order to gauge 
where we are. . . . Luther really did 
incalculable harm by not becoming a 
martyr . . . it is a very awkward thing 
for a man who is marked out as God’s man, 
as Luther was, to end his days in ordinary 
comfortable converse with devoted admirers 
and followers. It so easily becomes insipid. 


These opinions, reinforced by caustic 
references to the hopeless mediocrity of 
contemporary religion, and a ruthless 
determination to “tear the veil from 
human twaddle” and show men up to 
themselves as creatures who instinctively 
fear the truth, were hardly likely to win 
many friends in Lutheran Denmark of 
the early nineteenth century. But they 
help us to understand the remarkable 
influence which Kierkegaard now exerts 
on Catholic as well as Protestant 
thought. He was, indeed, of the stuff 
of which prophets are made; and had 
his full share of the mental suffering, 
the misunderstanding and the ridicule 
which are the common earthly reward of 
that unpopular type. Mr. Dru gives in 
his appendix three contemporary pic- 
tures, from which it is possible to 
reconstruct this eccentric, kindly, rather 
fussy personality—slightly twisted in 
body as in mind, but hiding his inveter- 
ate melancholy behind an appearance of 
cheerfulness—as he appeared to those 
among whom he lived. It is to one of 
these, his niece Henriette Lund, that we 
owe the deeply moving picture of his 
death, which casts a revealing radiance 
on the inner realities of his life. 


I received an impression that with the 
suffering and sadness there was mixed a 
sense of victory as I went into the little 
room, where I was met by the light which 
seemed to radiate from his countenance. 
I have never seen the spirit break through 
its earthly frame in that way, and lend it 
such brilliance. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF GRAMMAR 
By Michael Roberts 


INTERPRETATION IN TEACH- 
ING. By f. A. Richards. Kegan 
Paul. 18s. 

In this new book Dr. Richards repeats, 
extends and illustrates the arguments 
that he has put forward in The Philo- 
sophy of Rhetoric and other works. He 
knows that teachers and pupils waste a 
great deal of effort because neither of 
them have mastered the art of com- 
munication and interpretation, and he 
believes that the study of Rhetoric, 
Grammar and Logic might do some- 
thing to help us to understand one 
another better. Mere practice with 
language is not enough; we need to 
think about language itself, remember- 
ing that rhetoric is “the art by which 
discourse is adapted to its end,” that 
logic is a critical examination of the 
figures and fictions used in language, 
and that grammar is a study of the co- 
operation of words with one another in 
their contexts. 

The “protocol” method, which Dr. 
Richards has made familiar in _ his 
earlier books, is used throughout these 
400 closely printed pages. Thus, in the 
first part, which deals with rhetoric, Dr. 
Richards discusses his pupils’ comments 
on a passage of florid ranting from 
Elmer Gantry and a hostile note on it 
by Mr. Biaggini, and his own opinions 
appear as comments on the comments 
on the comment. This method makes it 
almost impossible for Dr. Richards to 
present a compact and orderly account 
of his own views on language; but it 
does compel him to face real difficulties 
and misapprehensions, and it enhances 
the value of his book as a handbook for 
teachers. 

One of Dr. Richards’s main contentions 
is that “There is no one-at-a-time rule for 
meanings; a good writer can mean half a 
hundred different and distinguishable 


meanings at once with a phrase, just 
as a determined enough pedant can 
make any number of gross confusions 
and crude mistakes in his efforts to 
‘distinguish’ between them.” (P. 180.) 
The “meaning” of a word thus depends 
on all its past contexts and its present 
setting: we have no right to ridicule a 
writer’s use of a word by putting the 
word into a setting which excludes just 
those of its properties which the writer 
was using. In view of the phraseology 
of College Rules, the Tutor of Magda- 
lene was wholly justified in his peculiar 
use of words when he said: “Mr. W.! 
I must ask you to keep your parrot 
under better control. Otherwise I shall 
have to consult.the Dean as to whether 
it is to be regarded as a gramophone or 


a dog.” 
Time after time, in the section 
devoted to grammar, Dr. Richards 


finds himself vindicating the man who 
has something to say against the “strict” 
grammarian who wants all speech to 
conform to a few simple rules. Not that 
Dr. Richards is opposed to clarity and 
definition. He has some very useful 
discussion of the nature of metaphor, 
the meaning of definition and the 
interpretation of is, and the antitheses 
between subject and predicate, sub- 
stance and attribute, etc. It will seem 
to some readers that here he is making 
incursions into the field of metaphysics, 
and that it is dangerous to say that we 
must “replace Grammar by a study of 
what Grammar is.” 

Without being quite as drastic as Dr. 
Richards, it might be possible to in- 
crease the scope and flexibility of 
formal grammar by including “empha- 
sis” as one of the elements of a 
sentence. Some of the interpretations 
of the sentence: “What I have written, 
I have written,” which Dr. Richards 
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discusses at some length, might be made 
clear by italicizing one or more of its 
words. Elementary grammar takes no 
account of such devices, and perhaps it 
is true that good writers try to be 
independent of such aids to clarity, just 
as they try not to rely on punctua- 
tion to clear up ambiguities; but Dr. 
Richards is himself inordinately fond of 
italics, and in common speech we fre- 
quently make use of tone and emphasis. 
To omit such elements from the formal 
discussion of the relationships of words 
is to turn the pupil into a pedant or a 
sceptic. 

It would be unfair to criticize Dr. 
Richards’s style in this book, for the 
book was written at a disadvantage and 
the author himself apologizes for clum- 
siness and prolixity, but it is not 
unreasonable to point out that the 
writing of Herbert Read (variously 
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called Mr. H. Read, Mr. Reid, and 
Mr. Herbert Read in_ this book), 


though it may deserve Dr. Richards’s 
strictures, has elements of grace and 
persuasiveness not to be found in any 
of Dr. Richards’s writing. Perhaps too 
close a study of the structure of lan- 
guage defeats its own ends? We have 
only a limited time at our disposal: is 
it certain that Dr. Richards’s methods 
will produce the results he hopes for, 
if, at the expense of other studies, they 
are pushed as far as he pushes them? 
Is not the real moral that the good 
teacher is the man who has found out 
something for himself and therefore com- 
municates his excitement and interest to 
his pupils so that they too begin to feel 
that a subject which they thought was 
dead is very much alive? For that pur- 
pose, perhaps Mr. Read’s approach is as 
good as Dr. Richards’s. 


THE LEVEL-HEADED DEAN 
By Richard Church 


OUR PRESENT DISCONTENTS. By 

W. R. Inge. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
This book, like Dean Inge’s last book, 
1 Rustic Moralist, is a collection of his 
weekly articles, or what he calls “ser- 
monettes” from the Evening Standard. 
Those people who like him will welcome 
this chance of rereading his terse pro- 
nouncements. Those who dislike him 
will detest the book. There are many of 
the latter class, for Dean Inge is speaking 
in a world that is throwing him and his 
kind more and more iptc the minority. 
His severity of tone and outlook, based 
upon a fastidious stoicism and an aristo- 
cratic loathing for poverty, enthusiasm, 
and everything else liable to cause dis- 
comfort to his ordered plan of existence, 
is the result of a culture which is dis- 
appearing from the world. There never 
were many neo-platonists. He is the last 
of them. We come to the end of a proud 
story, and there is a certain sadness in the 
valediction. 

There is sadness, because we must not 


forget, no matter how much we may be 
shocked as humanitarians by Dean Inge’s 
hatred of the poor and the uneducated 
(all those people, indeed, whom Jesus 
loved), that neverthless the Dean is an 
individualist of courage. And we need 
such to-day. We need a man who says, 
and constantly emphasizes, that “the 
worship of the State is a grovelling and 
degrading idolatry, fit only for a nation 
of slaves.” Now that Europe is in danger 
of being overrun by a civilization similar 
to that of ancient Egypt, with stadiums 
in place of the Pyramids, we are likely to 
welcome any champion of the rights of 
the individual, now that those rights are 
so seriously threatened. It may sound 
ironic to apply the term Liberal to a man 
of Dean Inge’s temperament; but politi- 
cally that is what he is. He distrusts all 
centralized authority. That is why he is 
such a bitter critic of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and why he supports 
the English Church with its easy dis- 
pensation of government to suit local 
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conditions and the temper of the 
Protestant who happens to be its repre- 
sentative in any particular parish. 
Natural law, a vague term which Dean 
Inge loosely defines as the Law of God, 
is good enough for Dean Inge, as it is 
good enough for most self-respecting 
Englishmen. Without it, the decrees of 
of the State loom too large. 


It is plain {he says] that unless there are 
agreed principles of right and justice, 
which are prior to and more authoritative 
than the laws and decrees of particular 
nations, there is no check whatever on the 
ageression of any nation which is strong 
enough to practise it. The world would 
be in a state of war, actual or probable. 
The same danger threatens the elemen- 
tary rights of citizens in every community 
where natural law is denied. The State 
may commandeer at will all the property 
of the citizens. It may require them to 
risk or sacrifice their lives in a war with 
which they have no concern. It may 
prohibit under savage penalties any expres- 
sion of private judgment. There is no 
extremity of injustice and oppression to 
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which a Government may not proceed, if 
the principle be admitted that the indi- 
vidual has no rights against the State. 


This philosophy is based upon the 
principles of English equity. It is 
recognizable and welcome. We have met 
it before, thundering through the pages 
of Boswell’s Life of Johnson. The Dean 
has much in common with Johnson, but 
not the latter’s understanding charity 
towards the poor in purse and spirit. We 
know how Johnson suspected enthusiasm 
and mysticism, although he had sufficient 
of the mystic in his own heart to make 
his life a torment. Here is what the 
Dean says of genius, “I do not know the 
meaning of genius as opposed to talent.” 
Within that limitation, the Dean has 
ordered his universe soundly and firmly, 
upon a culture based in a proud tradi- 
tion, at whose foundations Christian 
gentleness has nibbled for two thousand 
years in vain. Let us hope that the 
assaults of Materialism will be equally 
unsuccessful. 


PRINTING AND BOOK-PRODUCTION 
By B. H. Newdigate 


THE PRINTING OF BOOKS. 
Holbrook Jackson. Cassell. 15s. 


THE COLONIAL PRINTER. By Law- 
rence C. Wroth. Portland, Maine: 
Quaritch, for Southworth-Anthoensen 
Press. 32s. 6d. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Translated 
by William Tyndale, 1534. Edited for 
the Royal Society of Literature by 
N. Hardy Wallis, M.A. With an Intro- 
duction by the Right Hon. Isaac Foot. 
Cambridge University Press, 21s. 


Typophilia is, I think, a word of Mr. 
Jackson’s own coining. He uses it for the 
title of the first of the papers on books 
and book-makers which he has brought 
together in this wholly pleasant volume; 
and there in his opening line he explains 
that it is the “love of printing for its own 
sake.” That just describes the spirit and 


By 


purpose of this book. Mr. Jackson is a 
“lover of printing for its own sake”; and 
he has the happy gift of imparting his 
pleasure in it to his readers. He is a 
typophile, then; and the word suggests 
that he studies any bit of printing rather 
as an adventure with type-faces than with 
an eye to other less conspicuous but not 
less desirable features. The contents of his 
book show how catholic is his taste and 
how wide the period which he embraces; 
for although his review is confined to 
English printing, it extends from Caxton 
down to Eric Gill and Francis Meynell. 
Not the least interesting of his studies 
are those in which he discusses the fancies 
and fads of certain eminent authors 
about the printing of their own books— 
Edward Fitzgerald, Ruskin, Whistler, 
Robert Bridges, George Moore, and, of 
course, Bernard Shaw. He writes of all 
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these with benevolent discrimination. It 
is only when he writes of William Morris 
that both his benevolence and his dis- 
crimination fail him. Morris, he tells us, 
“never sought to be original”—that, as 
he acknowledges rather grudgingly, need 
be no reproach: 


he was a revivalist, and all his work is 
derivative ; . . . the Kelmscott books are 
derivatives twice removed. They are modern 
variations of the early printed books of 
northern Europe, as they in turn were but 
mechanical imitations of the manuscripts 
which preceded the invention of moveable 
types. 

In the best sense, however, Morris’s 
work was original as well as derivative; 
for he went to the sources, as every good 
craftsman must; and he drew thence 
nourishment and strength for a move- 
ment which stirred up a great revival in 
printing throughout the Western world. 


And not in printing only, but in many — 


crafts which he did not himself practise. 
Mr. Jackson is oppressed by the sump- 
tuous production of the Kelmscott Press 
books. He is overpowered by the foliage 
and the flower, which, however, were 
“not of the essence of my undertaking”; 
but he is blind both to the roots from 
which the movement grew, and to the 
wholesome fruits which it continues to 
bear long after some of the fashions that 
we are too ready to identify with it have 
passed. 

To Americans the word “Colonial” 
stands of course for that period in the 
history of their country which ended 
with the Declaration of Independence in 
1776. In this new and much enlarged 
edition of his history of early American 
printing, first published by the Grolier 
Club in 1930, Mr. Wroth has extended 
the period which his book covers to the 
eve of the industrial revolution at the 
end of the century, which he judges to 
be its natural term. It is clear from his 
pages how well endowed he is with 
qualities and qualifications too seldom 
found together in any historian of print- 
ing- He is a bibliographer and a biblio- 
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phile. Above all, he is an accurate and 
painstaking scholar whose outlook en- 
ables him to link up the press and its 
products with the conditions under 
which printers worked in the pioneer 
years of American history. 

His concern is not merely with the 
names and dates of the early printers in 
the several States or with specimens of 
their work: he shows us also the types 
and the kind of presses with which they 
printed, and describes the papers and 
inks which they used, as well as the 
boards and leathers in which they bound 
their books. All these were imported, 
chiefly from England, until the boycott 
of British products was imposed under 
the “non-importation” scheme as a 
reprisal for England’s violation of her 
colonists’ rights. Thence sprang the 
great industries which at this day pro- 
vide plant and material for the printing 
trade in America. 

Although the “Revisers” of the English 
Bible long ago recognized that Tyn- 
dale’s version of the New Testament is 
the basis of all later translations, 
hitherto it has only been available as 
reprinted “with some inaccuracies” in 
Bagster’s English Hexapla of 1841. This 
fine Cambridge edition makes ample 
amends for that long neglect. The lay- 
out of its pages is admirable, showing 
how in such competent hands the respec- 
tive requirements of the general reader, 
the textual student and even the 
bibliophile need in no way clash. In 
most books, for instance, the variant 
readings when printed, as here, at the 
foot of the page are as bewildering to the 
mind as they are unsightly to the eye. In 
this the page is so well arranged that 
they can be picked up with ease, at the 
same time providing an _ attractive 
feature in its typography. The book is 
set in large Bembo type. The Gospel 
text stands well apart from the marginal 
glosses and references, receiving both 
dignity and _ distinction from the 
“Oxford” ruled borders in which it is 
“boxed.” 
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NEW LITERATURE 


PLEASURES AND POWERS OF LITERATURE 
By Charles Williams 


THE PLEASURES OF LITERA- 
TURE. By John Cowper Powys. 
Cassell. 12s. 6d. 

The modern and magical mind of Mr. 

Powys invokes here rather the Powers 

than the Pleasures of Literature. He 

may have called it the Pleasures, and a 

Pleasure or two, or even a score, may 

dance by on his thunder. “But others 

come—Desires and Adorations, Wingéd 

Persuasions and veiled Destinies.” I 

could hardly offer a nobler tribute to 

Mr. Powys than to admit that he made 

me interrupt this notice to go and read 

Adonais, and almost persuaded me, by 

the remembered rush of his own en- 

thusiasm for enjoyment, to rate it higher 
than I had done. He cannot do that 
with greater stuff. He cannot make one 

“like” the Epistles of St. Paul or 

Rabelais or Wordsworth more, nor does 

he try. If I said that this book of twenty 

studies ranging from Homer and the 

Bible to Proust contains half a dozen 

sentences of some critical importance, 

Mr. Powys might think I was bitter. It 

is not so; even to have begun to 

approach that number would require 
more genius than is usually given to 
critics. 

He says for example that “for a 
reader who has once got on the track of 
the Wordsworthian secret, no selection 
is really quite satisfying.” We all know 
—good heavens, do we not!—where 
Wordsworth went wrong, but to know 
that and yet to feel we cannot neglect 
his wrongness, that his heavinesses 
matter—that is what is less frequently 
known. He points out that the subtlety 
of much contemporary verse is “a purely 
mental subtlety, its illuminations . . . 
purely mental illuminations,” whereas 
“the greatness of Matthew Arnold as a 
poet’”—yes, really, Matthew Arnold: 
piercing cheers! —“lies in the fact that 


he uses thaumaturgic place-names”; 
with the rest, of course. And when Mr. 
Powys talks of “the abysmal and 
treacherous charity of St. Paul,” a 
Pleasure of Literature exists. 

The chief antagonism I myself feel to 
Mr. Powys’s pleasures is that they seem 
a little to undervalue the energy of a 
certain kind of lucidity. He is almost 
peevish about the Fourth Gospel and 
the “abstract remoteness to earth-life” 
of its beginning; and he says of Dante 
that unless we are passionate students 
of theological symbolism “it is hard to 
retain our concentration of vision as 
fixedly on the Purgatorio and Paradiso 
as upon the Inferno.” He limits what he 
calls “the philosophy of Shakespeare” 
to “Courage, Magnanimity, and an 
Open Mind.” Perhaps, and yet there is 
a kind of wild clairvoyant spin in some 
of the later plays, a whirling and intense 
beauty not altogether alien from those 
moments when St. Paul drops all his 
heaped horrors into a kind of trans- 
figuring certainty or when Dante be- 
comes limpid with speed. Mr. Powys 
is good on Arnold who, as he sees, 
yearned sometimes after a kind of 
“planetary isolation,” very alien from 
“our warm-blooded herd-animals . . . 
lovers of human gregariousness.” The 
great sense of something like, but deeper 
than, this is in Rabelais, and (augustly) 
Homer; the passage of a common cur- 
rent of existence. But, as the greater 
agonies are within even this, so—within 
or beyond—is the communication of the 
infinite web of isolated but responding 
creations. The nearest Mr. Powys comes 
to this is in his hesitation over the too- 
much-praised “irony” of Cervantes, 
which plunges below itself into such 
depths as make the word become non- 
sensical. But this is only to say that 
where Mr. Powys talks of “agnosticism” 
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I should talk of “ambiguity.” He feels 
that the “exact tone upon religious 
matters’ taken by Cervantes and 
Shakespeare is “a tone too profoundly 
agnostic ever to approach irony.” It may 
be; or it may be that its trick is assertion 
and denial at once, and that what we 
have over is the kind of assertion that 
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rises in a new form through the denial. 
It will remain one of my own “Pleasures 
of - Literature” to consider this, and 
many other matters, in the light of 
Mr. Powys’s monstrous, thrilling and 
engaging volume. Literature becomes, 
as he says, more exciting the older one 
gets. 


ONE HIMALAYAN VILLAGE 


By A. B. 


HIMALAYAN VILLAGE. By Geoffrey 
Gorer. Michael Joseph. 253. 
Did they but know it, how pleased 
would be the Lepchas who inhabit 
Lingthem, a small village on the borders 
of Tibet and Nepal, at the attention 
they are receiving this year from English 
“booksy boys.” For fast on the heels 
of Major Morris’s work, Living with 
Lepchas, comes Mr. Gorer’s long account 
—and all of the same 120 villagers! The 
Lepchas themselves are far from booksy 
—they can neither read nor write their 
own language—but they are also far 
from primitive. They live in nicely- 
thatched houses, cultivate several kinds 
of crops, domesticate animals, and dress 
in a becoming and civilized manner. 
They are an interesting and a charm- 
ing people, and well worth serious 
anthropological study, for they are fast 
dying out, so that the Maharajah of 
Sikkim has placed the reserve of Zongu 
for their sole use. It seems a pity there- 
fore that two lengthy books should 
appear with much duplication of 
description, practically the same photo- 
graphs, and yet both lacking in scientific 
and detailed survey. Mr. Gorer has a 
ready pen and a sympathetic ear—he 
writes with ease and gusto, and quickly 
won the affection and trust of the vil- 
lagers and their youngest children. With 
these natural gifts, and a working know- 
ledge of the language, how sad that Mr. 
Gorer spent only three months in Ling- 
them! For most of his long descriptions 
of Lepcha feast, custom and thought 
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are invalidated by the fact that they are 
taken down from what was told him by 
his Lepcha friends. He describes autumn 
harvesting and festival, but in fact he 
was only there in the spring. He wit- 
nessed only one marriage—not a normal 
one—and no burials. It is, of course, 
impossible in such a short time to really 
live and see the ways of a strange cul- 
ture. While writing with freshness and 
intimacy of the characters he came to 
know—and his portraits of village 
characters are truly vivid—he skims 
lightly over such vital but boring sub- 
jects as land tenure, the complicated 
rules of inheritance, the working of 
sanctions to keep law and order, and all 
the apparatus of sociological structure. 
He concentrates on the psychological 
aspect of his labours; but here again one 
feels much is coloured by personal re- 
action. Thus the old monastery atten- 
dant whom Major Morris says was 
tolerated and loved by the village and 
who is presented as a dear old man, is 
said by Mr. Gorer to be a repulsive sight 
whom the village taunted and disliked. 

If Mr. Gorer did not attempt to be an 
anthropologist but wrote as journalist 
and traveller, one would have nothing 
but praise for his quick eye and recep- 
tive mind. But unfortunately he does 
take himself as a serious scientist, and 
thinks that these three months among 
120 people is sufficient to generalize ad 
infinitum over the whole Lepcha tribe 
of 25,000 persons. He sets up a Lepcha 
type—a quiet mild man, nagged by his 
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wife—and by the way, he bases his 
theory of the nagging Lepcha woman on 
the accounts of husbands only. But it is 
not easy to fit all Lepchas—any more 
than any other community—to a type. 
Though several suicides and other tragic 
events are described, Mr. Gorer declares 
often that Lepchas are not emotional 
and are not interested in individuals or 
character. They are, he asserts, solely 
interested in social good and communal 
welfare, and are therefore the practical 
and sweet-tempered creatures they are. 

That they have no violent extremes of 
rich and poor is true enough, as with 
so Many primitive cultures—though Mr. 
Gorer touches far too lightly on the 
divergence between nine cattle and none 
at all; but to equate with communism 
an elaborate balance of reciprocities and 
help over house-building. and agricul- 
ture, is a mistake so obvious that it is 
surprising Mr. Gorer can even hint it. 
Beneath the workings of Lepcha life lies 
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a highly complicated system of property- 
owning and sanctions, which he does 
not attempt to unravel. The distance 
between this mutual aid and _state- 
controlled communism is indeed pro- 
found. 

In his last theoretical chapter, Mr. 
Gorer suggests that the warlike European 
of to-day may have evolved from a 
simple pacifist ancestor. Evolution as 
applied to human societies is always 
dangerous, whether as here or the Vic- 
torian reverse: the virtuous Christian 
descended from primitive ape-man red 
in tooth and claw. The influence of 
environment is not mentioned—that 
pleasant environment that means work 
but never distress for the average Lepcha 
household. But Lepchas are too far re- 
moved from our primitive ancestors to 
be fit subjects for evolutionary conjec- 
ture. Mr. Gorer’s ideas are stimulating. 
He may evolve into the scientist he 
would like to be. 


A GIANT’S FALL 
By Paul Oppé 


RODIN: A BIOGRAPHY. By Judith 

Cladel. Kegan Paul. Price 153s. 
Mademoiselle Judith Cladel who has 
appeared before as the interpreter of 
Rodin has now added a complete bio- 
graphy to the already considerable mass 
of literature about the artist. It is doubt- 
ful whether. anyone has greater claims 
than she to undertake this difficult task. 
She knew him from her childhood as the 
friend of her parents at a time when he 
had not attained his great celebrity, and 
though neither she nor anyone else could 
claim to be in his complete confidence 
she was chosen by him to weave out of 
his somewhat inarticulate remarks an 
introductory lecture for his first exhibi- 
tion in Brussels’ in 1899; and she was 
closely associated by him with his pet 
project of bequeathing to the French 
nation a museum of his complete works. 

For the last years of Rodin’s life the 


book is a first-hand document which 
cannot be ignored, for Mademoiselle 
Cladel, in her anxiety to secure the ful- 
filment of his wishes for the national 
bequest, was one of the principal actors 
in the deplorable events which preceded 
his death. Her account is necessarily per- 
sonal and tinged by disappointment, but 
there must be essential truth in her 
picture of the crowd of ignorant 
dependants and greedy intriguers who 
surrounded the broken-down old man 
and fought among themselves for gifts 
and bequests of his work, or purchases 
at ridiculous prices for resale at enor- 
mous profits. Even the Government were 
forced to obtain his semi-conscious sig- 
nature to documents in their own favour 
after they had had him declared in- 
capable, in order to nullify dispositions 
which he had been, or might be, induced 
to make by those surrounding him. It 
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would have been well, perhaps, if a veil 
could have been drawn completely over 
these unedifying events; but the world 
should know them, if only to account for 
the works which issued from his studio 
more or less with his authorization and 
certainly from his models, but owing 
even his signature to some other hand. 

The end cannot be said to have been 
inevitable, but it followed rapidly upon 
the period of his great success, and was 
the not unnatural consequence of his 
almost superhuman struggles before 
attaining it. Mademoiselle Cladel has a 
moving story to tell of his early labours 
and disappointments, and those who 
speak of the difficulties with which an 
artist must contend in this country can 
show nothing, even in the life of Alfred 
Stevens, to equal Rodin’s early hard- 
ships. Prejudices in France are even 
greater though the artists are more 
vigorous to resist them, and they are 
supported by more vehement champions. 
The man who had worked for years as 
an artisan at five francs a day on any 
kind of decorative modelling for others 
might well entrust to competent ghosts 
the more or less mechanical execution of 
his ideas. The grossest flattery could 
easily prove deadly after so much denun- 
ciation, nor, had Rodin been less self- 
willed and enigmatic, would it have 
been so easy to hide from the world the 
completeness of his breakdown. But 
Rodin himself did not suffer in the end 
as much as the world lost in retribution 
for its ill treatment of him. 


RHYMES BEYOND REASON 


KINGS AND THE MOON. By James 
Stephens. Macmillan. 53. 

In a characteristic opening rhyme Mr. 

James Stephens proclaims: 


I am writer 

And do know 
Nothing that is false, 
Or true: 

Have only care 

To take it so, 
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21. BRITISH ROADS 
By GEOFFREY BOUMPHREY 


The well-known broadcaster and champion of 
amenities deals with the roads, old, new, and 
forthcoming, in his trenchant, critical, and con- 
structive style. He is partly historical, but for 
the most part modern and prophetic; he under- 
stands present-day needs, looks forward to prob- 
able requirements, and has suggestions to make 
which ought to be fully discussed by all users of 
the roads; that is, by everyone in the country. 


25. THE CHANGING VILLAGE 
By F. G. THOMAS 


The writer has made a special study of the changes 
that are taking place in village life and organiza- 
tion following on the quick development of road 
transport, the application of newer methods of 
farming, and the central organization of agricul- 
tural industry. He discusses the closer com- 
munication of town and village, with its losses 
and gains, the impact of urban ideas and intellect 
on the mentality of the villager, and the drastic 
effect of town architecture on rural building. 


26. WHAT ABOUT 
SHAKESPEARE ? 
By D. R. HARDMAN 


The author describes Shakespeare and his plays 
for the ordinary reader who has no “literary” 
predilections but feels that he ought to know 
how to regard our greatest dramatist and poet. 
He therefore avoids literary clichés, and the 
jargon of the lecture-room, while giving all the 
necessary information and distinguishing the 
good plays from those which are pedestrian or 
definitely bad. In spite of numerous introduc- 
tory books on Shakespeare, this one fulfils a 
special need. 


45. BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 
By MAUR:CE BRUCE 


Here is a panorama of England's traditional 
foreign policy since the seventeenth century, 
concluding with our own time but avoiding the 
topical as far as possible. It is written in an 
unacademic and simple but not ‘‘journalistic” 
style. The author is an Oxford and Cambridge 
Extension Lecturer, and an Associate of the 
Royal Historical Society. 


Any bookseller will show you these books. 
16-page descriptive Guide on request from 
the Publishers, Nelsons, 35 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C.4. 


“A First-rate Series."—New Statesman. 
“‘A Library for Citizens.”"—Times Literary Sup- 


plement. 
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And make it sing, 
And make it new. 
And in such later verses as Gathering 
the Waters he compares reason to a tin 
can in the sun which when you get, 
“nothing’s got.” 
Pure is cherished in a dream, 
Loveliness in little thought : 
Out of nowhere do they gleam, 
Out of nothing are they wrought. 

And for the same reason he welcomes 
Doubt as “best friend of truth” because 
it ploughs the soil from which imagina- 
tion may spring renewed. It is this 
deeper knowledge that he continually 
invokes in these verses, and in the 
simplest words and rhymes explores the 
conditions governing its attainment, the 
necessity of aloneness, and poverty, 
humility and emptiness. But what he 
learns of inward reality heightens his 
awareness, too, of what denies it in the 
outer world, of the Mind that minds no 
more and the Heart that has ceased to 
love. As he sings in a threnody ‘For the 
Lion of Judah”: 

The Dragon, writhing from the rocks, 

And the halting, slinking, wary Fox, 

And the grim, bald Vulture guard the 
flocks ! ° 

Love, the Son of God, is fled : 

Pity, Son to Love, is sped : 

Love and Pity both are dead ! 

But hatred can only give strength to 

the hateful: 
Who saith 
—All things I love, 
Except the devil— 
Hels“wry aan. 
Love is love for everything 
Fly, and spider, 
Devil, God. 

Love that is a mere sentiment, how- 
ever all-embracing, reduces everything 
to a characterless sameness. But the 
love of which Mr. Stephens’s songs are 
an expression heightens identity. It 
destroys “the negation,” in Blake's 
memorable phrase, “to redeem the Con- 
traries.” And to express that creative 
mystery he is often driven to paradox. 
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He who talks is dumb : 

He is blind who sees : 
or, speaking of the “nothing” from 
which all things are, 

For, see ! This all-not is! This cannot can ! 

The life that we ordinarily live is a 
poor dream from which imagination 
alone can awaken us. And in these 
poems Mr. Stephens pipes us awake, 
recalling to our sleep-drugged minds 

The unimaginable Otherwise 
—Goodness, Wisdom, God— 
Which-Such is Beauty. 

His songs are so simple that at times 
they might be mistaken for oddly 
provocative jingles. But the oddness is 
due to an achieved innocence of vision, 
a gnomic conciseness in which com- 
plexity has been imaginatively resolved, 


not evaded. Hucu I’A. FAUSSET 


BIZET 


GEORGES BIZET. By Martin Cooper. 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
There can be little doubt that Georges 
Bizet, despite the comparative smallness 
of his output, is one of the most im- 
portant composers that France has pro- 
duced, and it is fitting that Mr. Cooper 
should have paid this tribute to him in 
the year of his centenary. It combines a 
concise biographical sketch with a full 
and thorough account of his work. His 
life was not outwardly very eventful, but 
the quotations from his letters give an 
interesting glimpse of his personality, 
and a thoroughly sensible reply is made 
to the accusations of opportunism that 


- have recently been brought against him. 


The picture of Bizet torn between the 
conflicting attractions of Italian and Ger- 
man music makes us think of his great 
admirer, Busoni, who was similarly 
troubled: Bizet, however, had the advan- 
tage of belonging to neither nation him- 
self, and it is odd to find that the Ger- 
man, or rather non-Italian school of 
music was represented in his mind by 
Gounod. 
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Of his earlier works Mr. Cooper writes 
with knowledge and _ discrimination, 
the sections devoted to Djamileh and 
L’Arlésienne being particularly good. 
The pleasant, if thoroughly undramatic, 
lyricism of La Jolie Fille de Perth 
might perhaps have received rather 
more praise, and the Symphonic Poem 
Roma is, to my own mind, somewhat 
overrated. To describe a masterpiece so 
familiar as Carmen is by no means 
easy. Mr. Cooper shows great apprecia- 
tion of much of the music, particularly 
the entr’actes, but of the irresistible 
warmth and exhilaration of the work as 
a whole he seems to me to miss some- 
thing. The thoroughly un-Teutonic 
directness and lack of introspection 
that attracted Nietzsche to the opera 
could not in themselves be sufficient 
to account for its exceptionally wide 
appeal: it would be fairer to say that 
the conflict of Northern and Southern 
influences at last resolved itself into 
something to which musicians of the 
most varying temperaments could 
respond with equal ease. 

PHILIP RADCLIFFE 


PEARSALL SMITH 


UNFORGOTTEN YEARS. By Logan 

Pearsall Smith. Constable. 10s. 
This admirable and delightful book 
describes the transformation of “‘little 
Logan,” the pious son of a Quaker glass- 
manufacturer in New Jersey, into the 
author of Trivia. It is an astonishing 
story, told in Mr. Pearsall Smith’s best 
manner. At the age of four he was con- 
verted by the prayers of his sister, aged 
six, and reached the state of Justifica- 
tion. At the age of seven he attained 
Sanctification; and at last, “one sunny 
afternoon in June, when I was up in a 
cherry-tree picking cherries, the whole 
supernatural scheme of things seemed 
_ to fade away into the blue sky, never to 
return.” 

This was the beginning of the trans- 
formation. He became, like many of his 
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contemporaries, and unlike most of the 
present generation, a contented agnostic. 
Next came his friendship with Walt 
Whitman, who was still, in his half-para- 
lysed old age, living a poet's life of 
surrender to experience and the deliber- 
ate effort to understand and express it. 
When Logan was twenty-one he went 
into the family business; but he found 
the warehouse was “an ogre’s kingdom,” 
and deliberately chose poverty and free- 
dom. He persuaded his father to give 
him a small allowance and left America 
for good. 

He went to Balhol, where he fell 
under the influence of Pater; and to 
Paris, where he wrote a book about 
Oxford that brought him the friendship 
of Henry James, who advised him, if he 
meant to write, “to inscribe upon his 
banner the one word Loneliness.” He 
took this advice and settled in Sussex, 
where he practised the art of writing and 
“became more and more haunted by a 
sense of the oddity of existence.” The 
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final fruit of these years of meditation 
was Trivia. 

The life he records appears to have 
been a singularly happy one, but the 
interest of his autobiography is mainly 
historical and literary. He has lived a 
kind of life which few people at any 
time—fewer still in the present, and 
possibly none at all in the near future— 
find or will find possible or desirable. He 
has spent his time in “the idle sin of 
reading” and in practising the art of 
writing. “Modern writing” he observes 
in his last chapter, “is mushroom 
writing,” without consideration, blan- 
dishment or personal rhythm. His auto- 
biography is a model of a different kind 
of writing, the writing that is only pos- 
sible to those who have “a kind of 
vocation” for the pursuit of perfection. 

RuTH BAILEY 


A POLITICAL CHARADE 


ON THE FRONTIER. A Melodrama 
in three acts. By W. H. Auden and 
Christopher Isherwood. Faber. 6s. 

The theme is war, the destruction by 

totalitarian politics of human values. 

The treatment is that which one has 

been accustomed to expect from the 

authors. A Westland and an Ostnian 
family, whipped into fever for war 
against each other by the propaganda of 
their respective nationalisms, sit on 
opposite sides of the stage, and across 
the frontier, the space which artificially 
divides them, the lovers sense and 
yearn for each other. On a different 
plane, in scenes which the other charac- 
ters do not enter, appear the Leader, and 

Valerian, the monarch of the trusts 

which dominate the state. 

Thus, the style is “melodrama,” not 
only because this is a drama with songs, 
but more especially because the authors 
have followed Shaw in rescuing the 
morality play, with its clearly defined 
characters personifying good and evil, 
from Victorian absurdity. But while 
Shaw, with Wagner, realized that 
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symbolical figures must be humanized if 
they are to involve us emotionally with 
them, the characters of Auden and 
Isherwood are too clear-cut, their 
emotions described rather than shown in 
action. True that the Leader, in a long 
and finely written confession, reveals 
himself, not as an unprincipled tyrant, 
but as the victim of his own nerves and 
sense of inferiority. But he thereby 
achieves, not character, but only a 
bundle of characteristics. True, too, that 
Valerian is shown to possess the heroic 
dignity and power befitting a financial 
Napoleon, and the ability eloquently to 
justify himself in the best manner of 
Shaw’s Devil’s Advocates. But we do not 
see his character or philosophy in 
sufficiently detailed action. Characters 
and problems are here simplified more 
than the natural limitations of melo- 
drama compel. Im these puzzling times, 
symbolism and individuality, abstraction 
and detail, must be more closely inter- 
woven in a play that is to guide and 
inspire us. 

There are indeed many naturalistic 
scenes, and a greater proportion of 
prose dialogue than of poetry. But, 
surprisingly in the product of poets, 
the dialogue is  prosy and _ dull, 
and the poetry does not reveal the 
authors at their best. The rhyming of 
the choruses is sometimes forced, and 
modern imagery is not exploited to 
achieve the wide symbolical implica- 
tion present in their best work. Neither 
is there present in the lyrical passages 
between the lovers the Auden genius for 
the unique, irrational, revealing epithet, 
the startling, queer, true image, although 
the words with which they end are 
moving. 

The play should be effective when 
staged because it does compress topical 
and essential issues into a neat, if 
narrow, dramatic form, even if it cramps 
them. It is a skilfully composed political 
charade, enacted by trim, flat puppets 
who moralize pithily if not profoundly. 
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OTHER BOOKS: 


The books in this list, in addition 
in the preceding pages, have been 
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to those which have been reviewed 
chosen after careful scrutiny from a 


much larger number of current publications. 


FICTION 


DEATH ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN. 
By Louis-Ferdinand Céline. Chatto @& 
Windus. 10s. 6d. 

Stated baldly, M. Céline’s subject is the effect 
of slum environment on character and destiny. 
His account of the Passage des Bérésinas with 
its herded humanity, revolting smells and 
horrible disease, and of the life of the small, 
independent traders of the district, screaming, 
squabbling, loathsome and implacable, is an 
extraordinary piece of grotesque, nightmarish 
yet undeniably powerful reportage. The story 
is told by a Paris hack doctor who, in a period 
of delirium, recalls his early life—his savage 
quarrels with his parents and his apprentice- 
ship first to a draper, then to a curio dealer 
and finally to a fraudulent inventor. M. 
Céline has written this dirge for the death of 
a soul on a screaming note of resentment. On 
the whole, his characters are too dehumanized 
to be even pathetic. The principal exception 
is the rakish, benevolent Uncle Edward whose 
incursions into the general beastliness strike an 
oddly charming note. For the rest, one swims 
through a murky sea of physiological and 
clinical detail from island to island of fantastic 
incident. 


FLOWERS WITHOUT SUN. By Jean 
Ross. Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

A very personal novel, with all the merits and 
defects of a narrative of intensely felt experience. 
The story is of a macabre mental home kept 
by a modern Mrs. Squeers for the children of 
parents who want them out of the way but 
recoil from the disgrace of an ordinary asylum. 
The horrible story of young precocious Hilary, 
who is driven by the happenings in the house 
from neurosis to madness, is impregnated with 
the nightmarish feeling which they have 
apparently caused the author to suffer all too 
profoundly. Thus the essential story is vivid 
and convincing, but since Miss Ross too 
eagerly impales herself on its horror, the novel 
lacks balance and detachment, and instead of 
feeling we get only a scream. 


LADY IN THE.DARK. By Myfanwy Pryce. 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

In the frame of life in an English village, Miss 
Pryce depicts a “country dance for four 
couples.” The main motif is the love of 
Charles for Caroline, a charming lady in her 
thirties, so idealistic and so kind to everyone 
that she finds it difficult to do a simple thing 
like giving herself up to ordinary love for one 
man. The characterization is delicate but 
sure, there are some quiet but penetrating 
comments on men and women in love, and 
Miss Pryce penetrates through the outward 
trivialities of these genteel lives to real and 
moving emotions. 


THE GODWITS FLY. By Robin Hyde. 
Hurst & Blackett. 7s. 6d. 

Robin Hyde’s development from the early 
poems to Passport to Hell, and thus through 
the novels Wednesday's Children and Nor the 
Years Condemn to this latest New Zealand 
fiction warrants the closest attention of 
students of modern colonial literature. The 
present story provides a poignant indictment 
of the lower reaches of life in Wellington, 
where Katherine Mansfield also suffered. 


BITTER VICTORY. By Louis Guilloux. 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

Here is a rather undistinguished translation of 

Le Sang Noir, a long novel which won a con- 

siderable name for itself in the original French. 


-It is a story of civilian life during the third 


year of the Great War, told with the graphic 
realism of the post-War generation of novelists. 
ANGRY MAN’S TALE. By Peter de Polnay. 
Secker & Warburg. 7s. 6d. 
A clever study in what may be called the 
psychology of infatuation. Tony Trent knows 
that Constance Smith is a common little liar, 
a frivolous-minded and pretentious snob. But, 
despite the mental epithets which he applies 
to her, he cannot resist her disconcerting 
attractiveness, her appeal to the best and the 
worst in him. To escape, he marries an excel- 
lent woman, but his mind still dallies with 
Constance, still broods over their two months’ 
liaison. This is a shrewd, highly amusing 
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depiction of a not unusual male predicament. 
Add to this an engagingly light touch. 
HENRI QUATRE, King of France. By 
Heinrich Mann. Secker & Warburg. gs. 6d. 
King Wren, the first volume of Herr Mann’s 
important historical novel, ended at the battle 
of Arques and the defeat, soon to be completed 
at Ivry, of the duc de Mayenne and the 
League Army. The second volume covers the 
period from 1590 to the Edict of Nantes, 
leaving the last twelve years of Henri’s reign 
still, presumably, to be dealt with in a sequel. 
LAST PORT OF CALL. By Heinrich Hauser. 
Translated from the German by Barrows 
Mussey. Arthur Barker. 8s. 6d. 
Strictly speaking, this is a perniciously romantic 
book, but it is curiously invigorating and, in 
the best sense of the word, exhilarating. Herr 
Hauser transforms an ordinary theme into a 
small epic. A wealthy German business man 
suddenly finds that he cannot endure the 
machine age any longer. He sails round the 
world in an old-fashioned Finnish sailing ship, 
one of the last of the four-masters. Hardships, 
strange ports and the presence of elemental 
nature—that is all, but it is a great deal. 
Possibly, the passion of escape in this book 
derives its intensity from the Nazi regimenta- 
tion of German life. 
LITTLE STEEL. By Upton Sinclair. W. 
Laurie. 7s. 6d. 
Little Steel is Mr. Upton Sinclair’s sixtieth 
book and it is not among his best. Once more 
industrialism is shown in the act of devouring 
itself. Walter Quayle had inherited his great 
steel works and had also inherited traditional 
standards of decency. Big business and bigger 
advertisement eventually play havoc with his 
standards. As a dramatic offset, Quayle’s 
favourite daughter goes ‘left’, and the novel 
itself goes askew. Sentiment vies with sociology 
and we are left with the rather unedifying 
spectacle of a decrepit father in search of his 
daughter. 


THEIR LITTLE LIVES. By G. S. Marlowe. * 


Collins. 7s. 6d. 
The cover design depicts puppets on wires, and 
the characters in these long-short stories are 
indeed manipulated creatures. Although Chez 
Marcu, which tells of a Soho restaurateur’s 
love for a daughter who leaves him for a 
brighter life, and Death of a Spinster reveal 
a feeling of the pathos and tragedy of ordinary 
life, effectively expressed in a vivid, snapshot 
style, that feeling does not animate the stories 
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with sufficient strength. In consequence, they 
are prolonged by clever twists and technical 
skill rather than vitally compelled. 

THIS OTHER EDEN. By D. J. Hall. Harrap. 

7s. 6d. 

Mr. Hall deals with the ruthless stamping out 
of agrarian trouble in England during the 
1830s, a subject which has attracted much 
attention recently. His characters, however, 
are selected types—the wealthy, well-meaning 
but stupid landowner, Lavater, the cynical 
politician, Winterbourne, the unfortunate 
leader of the bewildered peasantry, and 
lastly, Raymond, the practical idealist who 
has been influenced by William Cobbett. 


FICTION (Detective) 


HERCULE POIROT’S CHRISTMAS. By 
Agatha Christie. Collins, for the Crime Club. 
7s. 6d. : 

Mrs. Christie makes a generous response to a 

critical admirer’s recent complaint that her 

deaths were getting too refined. “‘A good 
violent murder with lots of blood”’ he asked 
for, and a bedroom worthy of Macbeth she 
gives him. It was a worthless old reprobate 
who lost so much blood, and any member of 
the Christmas house-party might excusably 
have slipped in and killed him. But which of 
them, and how? With the door locked from 
the inside and the windows inaccessible >— 

The explanation, when it is vouchsafed 

with the characteristic Poirot flourish is too 

ingenious by half, but the secret has been kept 

—up to the very last—magnificently. For the 

true detective-story addict there is no one like 

Agatha Christie. In raising a New Year glass 

to her we wish that she may live for ever, and 

write at least one book a year. 

OFF WITH HER HEAD. By G. D. H. and M. 
Cole. Collins, for the Crime Club. 7s. 6d. 

In the new Cole novel we are shown once 

again how the law arrives at its conclusions. 

Inspector Fairford’s mind is an open book to 

us. We share his doubts and anxieties at every 

stage of the case, as formerly we shared the 
thoughts of the admirable Wilson, now re- 
warded for his solid virtues by an important 
niche at Scotland Yard. It is the reverse of the 

Christie method, which guards Poirot’s secret 

mental progress closely and reveals his con- 

clusions in one illuminating flash. 

Oxford is a favourable setting for murder, 
and the authors make the most of it, with the 
amiable mockery of their undergraduates and 
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their entertainingly lifelike portrait of the 
Master of St. Simon’s, who concludes every 
sentence with “Don’t you agree?” It is a 
nice certain murder, too, with no doubts as 
to suicide. The head in one place and the 
corpse several streets away. 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 


IRISH MITCHEL. By Seamus MacCall. 
Nelson. 12s. 6d. 
Ulsterman and convert to nationalism, John 
Mitchel was the most formidable of the Young 
Ireland leaders of the ’forties. Transported 
to Van Diemen’s Land, he escaped eventually 
to America. As a writer he learned much from 
Carlyle. His ail Fournal, caustic, grimly 
humorous, philosophical and yet picturesque, 
is an Irish classic. The vivid pages of that 
Journal have lightened Mr. MacCall’s task 
in this agreeable and quick-moving biography. 
RETROSPECT. By the Marchioness of Lon- 
donderry. Muller. 12s. 6d. 

It may sound ungracious to say that this book 
is disappointing, for it makes no pretensions to 
be more than its modest and laconic title sug- 
gests. Lady Londonderry looks back. During 
a life now stretching over two generations she 
has had an exceptional view of the world and 
its doings. Her recollections of so many leading 
figures in the history of the past forty years 
could hardly fail to interest. As a bride she 
was commanded with her husband to dine 
and sleep at Windsor in the last year of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. They were the only guests, 
and after dinner were called to the centre of 
the circle. ““The Queen’s chair was very low 
and you had to bend down to speak to Her 
Majesty.” A small but vivid touch, worthy of 
being followed by more than the statement 
that the Queen’s physical frailness contrasted 
with the alertness of her mind. 


TRIBUNE OF ROME: The Story of Cola 
di Rienzo. By Iris Origo. Hogarth Press. 
12s. 6d. 

A straightforward and scholarly account of a 

character whose extraordinary history of 

triumphs and failure has been greatly drama- 
tized. The Marchesa Origo presents him 
against a background she well understands, 
and sees him as a great man, so to speak, of 
the second class, not a prophet or precursor, 
but one thrown up by events and times, and 
one whose downfall was due to irreconcilable 
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ANTHONY EDEN: A Biography. By Alan 
Campbell Johnson. Robert Hale. 15s. 
A political history rather than a biography of 
its subject, this recapitulation of public events 
in which Mr. Eden has been closely concerned 
is by no means a one-sided apologia for the 
hero. Some very candid admissions are made 
and failures as well as successes frankly stated. 
“The cream of Conservatism, it seems, is with 
Eden,” concludes a survey remarkably acute 
and lucid from an author of twenty-five. Mr. 
Johnson prophesies that the world will hear 
very much more that is favourable of the most 
widely discussed Foreign Secretary since Grey. 


THE TRAGEDY OF RAMSAY MAC- 
DONALD. By L. MacNeill Weir. Secker & 
Warburg. 15s. 

It is not tragic when a man deteriorates simply 
through heartless self-seeking. Yet such is the 
theme of Mr. Weir’s curiously partisan, often 
vindictive judgment. But if this author, once 
Parliamentary Private Secretary to Ramsay 
MacDonald, does not seem to see the whole 
truth about his former chief, he at least makes 
his half-truth exciting, without descending to 
absolute vulgarity. Low’s incomparable con- 
temporary cartoons, which illustrate this book, 
are the most satisfactory part of it. 


THE THIRTY YEARS WAR. By C. V. 
Wedgwood. Cape. 18s. 

The struggle between Bourbon and Hapsburg, 
fought out in Germany between 1618 and 1648 
as a war of religion, has bred many theories. 
Miss Wedgwood’s exhaustive, sober and finely 
proportioned work examines dispassionately 
and dispels conclusively the more extravagant 
of these. For the modern reader her patient and 
incisive analysis is most significant in proving 
that scarcely anyone wanted the war, nearly 
vall its chief protagonists genuinely desired to 
end it, and its results were all either negative 
or disastrous. 

LUDWIG I. By Count Corti. Thornton Butter- 

worth. 18s. 

Count Corti, whose Elizabeth, Empress of Austria, 
has already been made available in transla- 
tion, here turns his attention to the Wittelsbach 
prince so familiar to all visitors to Munich. 
Ludwig, although not in all respects as admir- 
able and lovable a man as his biographer 
would have us believe, was a considerable 
figure, and Count Corti has succeeded in 
presenting him and the background of the 
times in which he lived with commendable 
vividness. The translator has done her work well. 
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DIARY OF JOHN MILWARD, Esg., Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Derbyshire, September 
1666 to May 1668. Edited by Caroline 
Robbins. Cambridge University Press. 218. 

This diary, hitherto unprinted, throws an 

additional gleam of light on persons and 

politics in post-Restoration years. Mr. Milward 
is not a rich diarist. He is no Pepys ; no Evelyn 
or Reresby. The general reader might find 
him too occupied with Parliamentary proce- 

dure. But he gives casually much that has a 

tang for the historically curious ; such as the 

discovery “‘in an house that was burnt” of 

“‘desperate instruments” supposed to be meant 

for Popish plots, but finally labelled as “‘most 

useful and very commodious for the trade of 
fishing for whales.” Admirably edited. 


WHITE DESPOT. By Vladimir Pozner. 
Translated from the French by W. B. Wells. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

Baron Ungern von Sternberg (or von Ungern- 
Sternberg) was a White Russian “‘scourge of 
the Reds” in Mongolia in 1920-1. Keyserling 
vouches for him as a remarkable mixture of 
metaphysical thinker and almost insane sadist. 
The author, who makes almost as much of his 
pursuit of his subject as the man himself, so 
insists on the whips, torture and bloody death 
that Ungern never becomes human, and the 
book itself—primarily supermelodrama—must 
remain one for strong stomachs only. 


SAILOR ON HORSEBACK : The Biography 
of Jack London. By Irving Stone. Collins. 
12s. 6d. 

Jack London’s personality was as remarkable, 
his life as adventurous, as that of any character 
he ever drew, and Mr. Stone ably brings out 
the strangeness and the drama, also establishing 
the psychological importance of his illegitimate 
birth and domestic discontent, and the fact of 
his suicide. A tale of talents largely wasted, of 
dynamic energies driven and finally drowned 
by pointless debt, it is, however depressing, one 
of the most thrillingly readable biographies of 
recent years. 

PALESTINE DIARY. By Lt.-Col. Kisch. 
Gollancz. 18s. 

The author of this book was Chairman of the 

Zionist Executive in Palestine from 1923 to 

1931. His diary throws light, not so much on 

the difficulties of the Palestine problem—for 

Col. Kisch, like Mr. Lloyd George, who con- 

tributes an Introduction, is obviously under 

the impression that firmer administration could 
have provided the Zionists with much more 
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freedom than they have attained—as on the 
difficulties of the Zionists in Palestine. So much 
of Col. Kisch’s time had to be consumed in 
interviews with complaining immigrants, and 
a constant, and very incompletely realized, 
preoccupation was his endeavour to elicit some 
form of gratitude from the Zionists to the 
Mandatory Power. 


LITERARY 


THE DYNASTS AND THE POST-WAR 
AGE IN POETRY. A Study in Modern 
Ideas. By Amiya Chakravarty. Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Chakravarty endeavours to convince us 
that The Dynasts opens rather than closes an 
cpoch of poetic thought. His work shows the 
best and worst qualities of English tutorial 
criticism, its occasional sharpness, its senten- 
tious and alarming vague largeness. The 
coals which he brings to Newcastle are excel- 
lent. Yet an independent Indian point of 
view would have beén, we think, more interest- 
ing. The chapters dealing with the post-War 
period lack proportion. One suspects that the 
author is too anxious to show that he is 
acquainted with the latest work of the youngest 
newcomers. 

DRAMATIC CRITICISM. By S. R. Little- 
wood. With a foreword by Sir Barry Jackson. 
Pitman. tos. 6d. 

A cautionary and instructive book for intend- 
ing critics containing much matter of lively 
interest to students of drama. Mr. Littlewood 
entertainingly outlines dramatic history in the 
light of contemporary opinion and so follows 
the growth of criticism as literature, as news, 
and as both together. Finally, he writes pessi- 
mistically but knowledgeably about the future 
of this branch of journalism. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BALLET, TRADITIONAL TO MODERN. 
By Serge Lifar. Putnam. 15s. 
Mr. Serge Lifar’s study of the art of ballet— 
translated by Mr. Cyril Beaumont—falls into 
three parts: an analysis of the nature of 
ballet ; a survey of the evolution of ballet 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century ; 
and a critical account of ballet to-day. M. 
Lifar criticizes the present tendency of choreo- 
graphers such as Massine to subordinate ballet 
to music and the previous tendency of Fokine- 
Bakst-Benois to subordinate it to literature or 
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painting and contends that the dance—as in 
his own Icare—should be a mode of artistic 
expression in itself, independent of, though 
possibly supported by, music, pantomime or 
literary content. 


TRIUMPH OVER PAIN. By René Fiilép- 
Miller. Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 
An account of man’s torture by battle with, 
and modern conquest of, physical pain. The real 
“story of anaesthesia” starts with Joseph 
Priestley, Davy and Faraday, after whom the 
centre of the stage is yielded to William 
Morton, the American dentist whose practical 
use of ether “delivered mankind once for all 
from the agonies of the surgeon’s knife’’, yet 
who himself suffered only intolerable mis- 
fortune by his discovery. Later chapters deal 
with child-birth and euthanasia controversies. 


THE YACHTSMAN’S ANNUAL AND 
WHO’S WHO, 1938-9. Edited by K. 
Adland Coles and Terence L. Stocken. 
Witherby, 218. 

Full of interesting information on the year’s 

cruising and racing, both sail and power, with 

plans of many important designs, pages of 
excellent photographs, and last, but not least, 

a full index. 


MUSIC 


BEETHOVEN. By Walter Riezler. Forrester. 
ros. 6d. 

To one conversant with Sir Donald Tovey’s 
analysis of, e.g. the Choral Symphony, these 
312 pages, conscientiously translated by 
G. D. H. Pidcock, with an appendix on the 
first movement of the Eroica, may not yield 
overmuch. Scattered through them are some 
valuable apergus, as on the effect of the 
tonality of the Scottish and Irish songs set 
for Thomson on the third period works, the 
analysis of Op. 28, and the citation of Mous- 
sorgsky apropos of the Andante of Op. 59, 
No. 3. They would have gained had the 
Handelian influences on the last quartets 
been noted and had the examination of the 
Mass in D taken account of the rapproche- 
ment between its Dona and the 6/8 “thankful 
feelings after the storm” in the Pastoral 
Symphony. Still, the book is on the right 
lines. 


LETTERS OF MOZART AND HIS 
FAMILY, Vol. III. Edited and translated 
by Emily Anderson. Macmillan. 18s. 

The last volume of this excellent edition covers 
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the last ten years of Mozart’s life, 1781-1791. 
Most of the letters before May 1787 are 
addressed to his father ; then, after his father’s 
death, to his wife Constanze, whom he had 
married in 1781. Mozart only left Vienna on 
short professional journeys during these ten 
years, so that his letters give a very full 
picture of Viennese court and society at 
this time. 

THE OXFORD COMPANION TO MUSIC. 
By Percy A. Scholes. Oxford University Press. 
2s. 

An invaluable encyclopedia containing musical 

information ranging from simple notation, the 

plots of operas, brief biographies of musicians 
living and dead (here selection must have been 
very difficult, and one or two omissions or 
inclusions might be quarrelled with), to 
major articles on Composition, Church Music, 

Opera, etc. Plentiful and valuable small illus- 

trations, portraits, diagrams and curiosities, 

together with some totally unnecessary large 
imaginative portraits of composers. 


POETRY 


ICARUS. An Anthology of the Poetry of 
Flight. Edited by R. de la Bére. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 

This anthology has been arranged by ‘‘three 
Flight Cadets of the Royal Air Force College 
in alliance with one of their instructors.” The 
poems, many of them by unfamiliar writers, 
show how wide has been the poetic idea of 
flight. The fact that Shelley’s Skylark and 
Hopkins’ Windhover have been included 
indicate an educational motive. We assume 
that the Cadets are taught how to release gas 
bombs and aerial torpedoes: modern poets 
have dealt with these aspects of man’s conquest 
of the air. Presumably, however, Cadets are 
not to be encouraged to dwell on such un- 
pleasant matters, and the realistic poets are 
rigidly excluded from the collection. 


EPITHALAMIUM. Written not long since 
by Edmunde Spenser. 4to. The Hampden 
Press. 50 copies. 

Mr. J. R. Biggs has printed at his little private 

press in large Caslon type a very limited 

edition of the Epithalamium by which Spenser 
celebrated the consummation of his courtship 
of Elizabeth Boyle. Mr. E. de Selincourt calls 
it ““Spenser’s highest poetic achievement” and 
“the most magnificent lyric ever written of 
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love triumphant.” There are wood-engravings 
on the title-page and the first and last pages 
of the text ; and each of the text pages bears a 
symbolic device of Cupid’s bow and arrows. 
All these are the work of Mr. Biggs himself. 
The book is printed on Arnold’s Unbleached 
Handmade of a linen fibre, and is bound in 
Cockerell marbled-paper boards. 


RELIGION & PHILOSOPHY 


FROM MORALITY TO RELIGION. By 
Prof. W. de Burgh. Macdonald & Evans. 
12s. 6d. 

In the Gifford Lectures for 1938, Prof. de 
Burgh examines the problems of morals and of 
religion to find the connection between them. 
In the study of morals, regarded as separate 
from religion, there is a fundamental logical 
dualism, in the irreconcilable ideas of “‘Duty”’ 
and ‘the good’. This dualism and other 
moral antinomies can only be synthesized by 
religion. : 


SOCIOLOGY & POLITICS 


THE TOTALITARIAN STATE AGAINST 
MAN. By Count R. N. Coudenhove- 
Kalergi. Muller. 7s. 6d. 

The author is head of the Pan-Europa move- 
ment, an admirer of the Swiss federal system 
and of the English ideal of the gentleman. 
His Japanese blood, on the mother’s side, 
enables him to write a new sort of book on 
the problems of our time. It takes the form 
of a series of pregnant and beautifully balanced 
aphorisms, the fruit of a thoroughly cultured 
and philosophic mind, meant to encourage 
and guide Western liberal democracy in 
setting totalitarian, individualist man against 
the totalitarian, collectivist State. 


RUSSIA UNDER SOVIET RULE. By N. 

de Basily. Allen & Unwin. 18s. 
This elaborate study of modern Russian life 
by a Russian diplomat exiled after the Revolu- 
tion has a serious, scientific character due to 
the collaboration of many specialists. It is 
nevertheless far from being “‘unbiassed”’, as the 
publishers claim. It cannot admit that the 
“Bolshevik experiments” have conferred any- 
thing but unqualified ruin on the country. 

As an obstinately hostile surveyor M. de 
Basily sees only what he wants to see. But he 
sees it with a scholarly mind. 
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TRAVEL & TOPOGRAPHY 


GLORIES OF THE MAYA. By Thomas 
Gann. Duckworth. 18s. : 
Dr. Thomas Gann has thrown his account of 
excavations in Central America into the form 
of a travel book. This well-known archzo- 
logist describes his wanderings in search of 
rumoured sites in British Honduras and 
Guatemala with zest and humour. [If of less 
clarity to the scholar, this method makes a far 
more readable and amusing book; and 
undoubtedly he found wonderful things in 
this most fertile and unexplored country for 
the archeologist. He discovered underground 
chambers, burial mounds, temples on pyramids, 
figurines and heads in stone, and very beautiful 
pottery. From some Maya dated stones, he is 
able to reconstruct with some degree of 
certainty the periods of Toltec and Maya 
civilization from the fourth to the sixteenth 

century. 

SEEN IN THE HADHRAMAUT. By Freya 

Stark. Murray. 21s. 

Miss Stark is as generous with her excellent 
photographs in this book as she is niggardly 
with her letterpress. This is limited to brief 
but valuable and often humorous notes upon 
the photographs, illustrating especially the 
magnificent Arab architecture, and a short 
introduction about the history of the country 
and former explorations. The book is the 
result of her journey last winter, which 
originated in an archzological expedition with 
Miss Caton Thompson and Miss Gardiner, 
and which she continued alone. She gives no 
space to her own adventures. 


IT’S ALL ADVENTURE. By Peter Freuchen. 
Heinemann. 18s. 

Mr. Freuchen is an Arctic gossip-writer 
rather than a scientific explorer, but he does 
his job well. He has lived in Greenland and on 
a farm in Denmark, he has written novels 
and edited a travel magazine, his powerful 
voice makes him useful to the Danish Socialists, 
his powerful physique wins the respect of 
Eskimos and pre-Nazi German film stars. 
This is not an important book, nor is it accurate 
(Whymper was not an American, nor was the 
Matterhorn first climbed in 1902) but all its 
500 pages are full of good stories well told. 


COMRADES AND CITIZENS. By Seema 
Rynin Allan. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

The author, a young American woman, 

arrived in Moscow in 1932 and stayed about 
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two years, travelling extensively and thoroughly 
enjoying herself. Her book relates almost 
exclusively conversations, anecdotes and inci- 
dents of everyday life in the U.S.S.R. The 
optimistic note is a little too emphatically 
sustained to carry complete conviction. 


THEY CALL THEM SAVAGES. By Aletta 
Lewis. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

A very charming and happy and vivid record 
of a young English woman painter’s too-brief 
stay in American Samoa, whither she went to 
paint but remained also to play, living in a 
native village and taking part in native 
recreations and ceremonies. She enjoyed every 
hour of her visit and has the power to convey 
her pleasure both in her writing and in her 
forty-odd illustrations. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


JANUARY is a lean month for publishing, 
and it is still too early to learn from the pub- 
lishers what are the main features of their 
Spring programme. There is, however, a long 
list of January fiction, and an unusual number 
of travel books. 

Prominent among the latter is Travels in the 
North, by Karel Capek, postponed till January 
by Messrs. Allen and Unwin. 

The Riddle of Arabia : Italy and the Red Sea, by 
Ladislas Farago, has been announced before. 
It is now expected on January 23 from Messrs. 
Robert Hale. This book is both a descrip- 
tion, fully illustrated, of the country, and also 
a study of its political situation and importance. 

The Lake of the Royal Crocodiles, by Eileen 
Bigland, author of Laughing Odyssey, which will 
be published by Messrs. Hodder and Stough- 
ton on January 16, is the story of her journey 
to Central Africa. Two books on the Baltic are 
Keepers of the Baltic Gates, by John Gibbons, 
which Messrs. Robert Hale announce for 
January 23, and Baltic Corner, by Ronald Seth, 
which Messrs. Methuen announce for Jan. 12. 

Eastern Visas, by Audrey Harris, is the story 
of an unusual journey in China. It will be 
published in February by Messrs. Collins. 

Peasant Life in China, by Hsiao T’ung Sei, 
will be published by Messrs. Routledge on 
January 9. 

Among the Biography lists for the early 
Spring is another Life of Ramsay MacDonald, 
this time by Lord Elton. Messrs. Collins 
hope to publish it next month. At the same 
time they will publish Paderewski Memoirs, 
written by Paderewski and Mary Lawton. 

On January 19 Messrs. Methuen announce 
My Lloyd George Diary, by Tom Clarke. 

Sir David Hunter-Blair’s reminiscences, Jn 
Victorian Days, will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Longmans, Green. 

Subhas Bose, President of the Congress in 
India, has written his autobiography, which 
will be published by Messrs. Secker and 
Warburg this month, together with the Life of 
Stalin, by Boris Souvarine. 

E. V. Lucas, a Portrait, which will be pub- 
lished a little later on by Messrs. Methuen, is a 
memoir of her father by Miss Audrey Lucas. 

On January 2 Evarts Scudder’s biography of 
Benjamin Franklin will appear from Messrs. 
Collins, 

The third volume of Heinrich Mann’s 
trilogy dealing with the life of Henri Quatre is 


to be published early this spring by Messrs. 
Secker and Warburg. The title of this volume 
is not yet settled. 

Messrs. Constable announce Wellington in 
Civil Life, by Muriel Wellesley. 

William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, by Brian 
Tunstall, is expected on January g from 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 

On January 16 Messrs. Robert Haleannounce 
The Magnificent Rothschilds, by Cecil Roth. 

A collection of remarkable stories by refugees 
from The Third Reich will be published by 
the Bodley Head. It is entitled Strangers 
Everywhere, and is edited by ““Pem.” 

Modern Political Propaganda, by Mrs. Blanco 
White, will be published this month by Messrs. 
Gollancz. 

The Special Peace number of the Aryan 
Path, the Theosophical monthly, which ap- 
pears this month, contains articles on the 
subjects of war and peace in Europe now, by 
such authors as Sir. Norman Angell, Hamilton 
Fyfe, Gerald Bullett, L. P. Jacks, H. N. Brails- 
ford and C. E. M. Joad. 

A new Mass Observation volume, The 
Pub and the People, by Tom Harrison, is 
announced for this month by Messrs. Gollancz. 

A handbook for use during the Scottish 
Art Exhibition at Burlington House has been 
prepared by Messrs. Routledge. This is The 
Arts of Scotland, edited by John Tonge. 

Art Lies Bleeding, is a study of the situation 
of art to-day, by Francis Watson, late of the 
“Yorkshire Post.” It will be published 
probably during February by Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus. 

Among the Fiction announced for January, 
Messrs. Collins have Rabble in Arms, by 
Kenneth Roberts, author of North-West Passage, 
The Ridiculous Hat, by John Brophy, and 
A Handful of Silver, by Doreen Wallace, all 
to be published on January g. 

A new William Saroyan is announced by 
Messrs. Faber, for January 19. This is Trouble 
with Tigers. 

Joseph Shearing’s Blanche Fury is to be 
published on the gth, by Messrs. Heinemann. 

The Stronghold, by Richard Church, is 
announced by Messrs. Dent for January 5. 

Messrs. Gollancz have two detectives, Four 
of Hearts, by Ellery Queen, and Double Death, by 
Dorothy Sayers. 

Revue, a novel by Beverly Nichols, is 
announced by Messrs. Cape for this month, 


